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CHHOI-CHHUNG. 





A COREAN MAROHEN, 


‘The following story is rendered freely and with some abridg- 
‘ment from manuscript in my posseavon, but care has been taken 
to avoid any alteration which could injure ita value as a document 
of Corean folklore. Tt has no author's or printer's name, and no 
date, but it belongs I should ay, either to this con‘ury, or the ast. 

‘The folk-loro of Corea is to be regarded as a branch of that of 

“China. The present story contains hardly anything that in xpecial- 
ly characteristic of Corea, and the same may be anid of nearly all 
the Corean literature which has fallen under my notice, "The 
‘supernatural machinery of the Dragon King ote. is borrowed from 
‘the vulgar Chine mythology known ax ‘Taoism, though it as 
nothing to d> with Laoctze or the remarkable clawic with whiek 
hhis name is amocinted. 

‘The strong animus against China which pervades this tale 
tends to prove that the Coreans have not quite the reverent aoc 
tion for that country which some peoplo would have us believe to 
exist. 








A Tong time ago, in the days when Silla* was an independent 
Kingdom, there lived in that part of Corea a very learned man 
named Chhoi-chhung, Fe was of good family, and had excellent 
abilities, but he had never beon called to office, aud led a life of 
retirement, until at last the King heard that he was descended 
from a former Minister of State and appointed him Governor of 
the city of Munchheng. 





* Corea formerly consisted of thre Kingdoms—Koryi whence 
‘our Corea}, Silla, anit Pokché, subsequently united into oue, which 
Since the ead of the 14th century bas borne the name of Chostn. 
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But this mark of the Royal favour seemed to give him litle 
pleagure, much to the surprise of his wife, who asked him why he 
‘was dissatisfied, ‘Strange things? replied he, ‘happen in this 
district of Muncbhang. All the Governom who go there lose their 
wives and grown-up daughter in a mysterious way. ‘The post is 
no doubt good one, but yet it would be far better to get appoint- 
ed somewhere else than to go to such an unlucky place? ‘You 
are quite right said his wife, ‘Still you shovld remember that 
takes place without a cause, and there is « divinity which 
presides over human airs, If itis a man's fate to dio young, 
he dies, and thero is no help for it. And for my part, Thave no 
faith in thevo stories of people being enrried oft mysteriously, 
‘Besides, this appointment will enable us to carry on the tradition 
of our ancestons, and reflect honour on owtr family, and we ean 
harily expect o have a second offer of the kind. What would 
you dof the Government refused you another post on the score 
that you have declined this one? But if you Tike, refuse the Gov- 
‘emonhip, Your resignation will probably not be accepted, and, in 
that eave, [have a plan which will do away with all anxiety.’ 

Te turned out ax she expected. Chhot chhung declined several 
times, but the Government would take no refusal. He thought 
at fint of leaving his wife behind, ana proceeding to Munchhang 
lowe, but as she was childlesy and they were very dear to each 
other, they could not bear to be separated, and it was finally dectd- 
‘ed that she shonld accompany him, 

A lucky day having been selected, they set out upon their 
Journey. ‘They arrived safely at their destination, and Chhoi- 
chhung was at once installed in office, while is wife’sfirst care was 
‘o procure an infinity of skeins of red silk which she joined together 
‘and fastened one end to her body. 

One day while Chhoi-chihung was in the public oftce attend- 
ing to his duties as Covernor, clouds and vapours closed in from 
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all sides, gust of wind shook Heaven and Farth, and it became 
s0 dark that a foot before his face he could see nothing. He had 
not recovered from his amazement at this sudden convulsion of 





nature when they sky cleared ayain and the slaves* came rushing. 
from the inner apartments crying out with many tears that during, 
the storm of wind and rain their Indy had suddenly disappeared, 

Chhoi-elihune was thundentruck. He changed countenance, 
‘and hastily putting aside his work, hurried into the howe, Hix 
wife was nowhere to be scent, ‘The only trace of her tha’ he could 
discover was the red thread which stretched out into the court: 
yard. He promptly armed some of his bravest and most intelligent 
‘lorka and underlings and et out with them to follow up this 
low, It Jed them to the top of « mountain hard by, where it 
tored a cleft in x grett wall of rock, Chhoi-chbung was delighted. 
‘Ho found that there was « door in the elit, closed by a great stone, 
which they Hoon removed and then all went in. After going 
Jong way, they came at last to a now world where the sun and 
moon shone brightly, ‘There wax here a splendid palace with « 
{griovlooking-gate loading to it, but no living; creature, man, bird 
‘or beust was to be seen, 











Chhoi-chhung and his men entered by this gate. Quietly ap- 
proaching the palace, he peeped in by a window and kaw numbers 
‘of women of rare beauty siting in rows to right and left. Among 
them was his wife who was combing the hair of a Ciolden Pig 
which lay on her lap. His first feeling was of joy at finding. hin 
wife alive, but when he «aw how she wat employed, his anger and. 
Jealousy faved up to heaven. He restrained himself, however; 
‘and waited to see what would happe 








* ‘There aro a number of slaves, male and female, attached to 
public offlces in Corea, ‘The lot of the latter, who are in many 
cases the wives or relatives of condemned political offenders, is a 
‘very miserable one, 
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‘When Chhei-chhung’s wife saw him at the window, she said 
to the Golden Pig—I suppose there is nothing in the world that 
you are afaid of, and that you may live to the age of a thousand 
joo” 

‘The Golden Pig replied, “There is but one thing that atand 
in foar of and that is deer-skio.” 

“Ak door-skin is but w dead hide,” aid the lady, “how can it 
a you any harm?” i 

“phongh iba but a dead thing,” rejoined the Pig, “yeti any, 
‘one were to spit on s pitoe of deerskin and stick it on my fore 
hhead, T should die instantly. without uttering « Word.” 

‘The lady was roloed in hor heart for she remembored that 
‘Baa thong of the bunch of kays which waa fastened to thy band of 
‘hoc skirt wan of dearskin. So sho waited till the Goldeu Pig! jf 
asleep, and there quietly loosing the thong, spat upon'it and’ ap- 
plied St to the Golden Pig's forehead. When wire enough he died 
‘without even waking up from seep. 

‘Tho lady, delighted to seo that the Pig was really dead, fang, 
down his body from her lap, and opened tho window outside of 
‘which hor husband wan standing. ‘Then they left the palaco hana- 
Snshand followed by all the captive women, But their minds were 
‘not quite at ret till they reached the rock-door which led. to the 
‘ontor world, 

‘Six months after Chhoi-chhung’s wife had the misfortune to, 
bo caitied of hy the Golden Pig, che gave birth, 10 a child, a fine 
Ite fellow. But his fathor wan far from pleased, for ho most 
‘unfewonably mrpected hi to be the won of the Golden Pg a 
‘ordered one of the offcial fexnale slaves to take the infust and 
‘throw him away. She took the child in hor arins abd. went. ont, 
‘bat had not gone far when she cathe to.a pluow whore thero was & 
‘worm lying ontafretohed on the road. The child pointed to it and 
‘exclaimed "Thorp is the Obinowe character for ‘oiie" (—).” ‘The 
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slave was greatly wurprised, and reburned. to tell the Governor, but 
he réproved her sharply, telling her she was s silly woman, and 
sont her outiagain, ‘This time the child saw a dead frog lying on 
tho road and galled out, “Thor isthe charactor for Heaven ().” 
‘The slave, hearing this, could not find it in her heart to, abandon 
the child but carried it back and reported the matter to Chhoi- 
‘chhtng, with the revwlt that he was more enraged than ever, and 
repeated his order in tho sternest tonos. She was too much 
frightened to disobey, and taking up the child reluctantly, she wrap- 
ped him in costly garments and laid him down in the middie of 
the highway. ‘The homes and cattle which pamod by avoided 
‘trending on him, and at night female genii came down from 
‘heaven, and suckled him. 

‘When Chhoi-chhung learnt that the child was still alive 
on the highway, he ordered his constables to go and throw him 
into a lotus pond, They did so, but the lotus leaves closed round 
him, and phomixes and cranes drew their wings over him to pro- 
text him from the cold, while at night the female genii never fail- 
ed to come down from Heaven and give him suck. 

‘Dyo or three months passed in this way. ‘The obild grew so 
‘quickly that he now clambered on the rocks and went down to 
tho soushore in his play. As he crept about, the imprints of is 
hands and feet became Chinese chamoters and when he cried, the 
round of his wooping was Uke the chanting of Chinese postry and 
0 pathetic that none who heard him could refrain from tears, 

When Ohhoi-chhung’s wife heard theve things she could no 
longer contain herelé. “If you will only consider,” sald ‘she to 
hor husband, “that our child was born six months after your 
handmaiden was 60 unfortunate as to be carried off by the Golden 

71 Fig, you wills how wnfouinded aro your mapicions, “And you 
ncknowledge that the Gods of Heaven and Karth have pre- 
verve ip lifo until now in g mirmgalows manner. T beseech, yo 
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‘therefore let hint be brought back.” Chhoi-chhung wasmore than 
‘iailf convinced by his wife’s pleading, but he feared to make him~ 
‘s@lf  Iaughing-stock to his subordinates and people if he sent for 
the child and had him brought home after having exposed him to 
perish as the son of the Golden Pig. 

But his wife had @ plan for séving her husband's oredit. She 
advised him to retire to his room ad pretend illness, and then 
‘went to wsoreeres whom sho bribed to aptad the ramet tah the 
‘illness of the Governor was w punishment from Heaven fie evi’ 





Gxybhed his ov flo, blood aid bones on the seashore to pik 


“Tell ereryboidy,” said he, “that if the Governor speedily seeks 
at the Skid and being hm bck, Wo will teoover, but if not, ho 
‘will not only de himself, but the disease will become infections, 
‘aud 0f at ths people of this district not one will be left alive, 
‘Wier the people of Manchhang heard this, they went in « 
Bolly to the Governorand with tears and lamentations tod him 
‘what the sorcerom hnd sald, Ho pretended to be greatly surprised, 
“ My own death,” ho replid, “would matter little, but it would 
‘bo a grievous matter iffor the rake of this ebihd, all the people 
wore to meet with such a calamity, Let him be brought back.” 
oti of hiv ofloory at once took a boxt and went to the place 
fiom which th sound of chanting verses came. ‘There they ax 
‘tho child pitting on the top of «lofty rook which they cowld not 
citi. So thay alec ont to tin feota below. Your futher is vory 
‘Land winks to 68 you. Mak sendy and como quickly? The 
Wey tirwered, “Tis true that dnty sjuiner that «son should go 
st once to Vinita father” But any fithat hs rfid to, oe 
Jeteleige me a his win, and has expowed mae to perinh Go, bsok 
‘etal bn thi from me, “Zn vicient times there yas merchant 
‘of Yacyehai in China who gave he King of ‘Thin. beautiful wo- 
‘hao. Sik tnpuths latter she gave bisth to a som, But this child 
‘wax not divowtied by the King of Tsin, and he oventually bocamg 
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the Emperor of 0,000 chatots!™ Bub may’ enue there js no room 
tall for my father's suspicions that Tam not hisson, Look too at 
any eam ani yo; Have they any resemblance to those of a pigt 
But if my father has abandoned me, Heaven’ bas geted me ite 
proteetion, I will not go back with you” 
sip) What is tho name of this iland ?” taked the offear, “Tt is 
‘Pig Ttand,” replied the child, “Go away quickly, and conte hexo 
no morw” 
‘When the oficr returned, they told all this to the Govarnor, 
to his infinite astonishment and sorrow. In remorse for hh eruel 
behaviour, he et ont himself forthe ialand, excorted by numbers of 
‘his people, and called the boy who came and with ten made obei- 
sance before bim. Taking him by the hand, he aaid ‘How can x 
young child like you support youmelf here all alonot? Tho boy 
‘again made obeisince and said ‘It was doubtloms by Heaven's will 
that Your Bxcellency was unable to acknowledge me as your on 
and banished ype to this distant sot and this is no reagon for me 
to bate my parents. But Heaven has given me protection and has 
reserved my Ife until this day’ Chhoi-chbung replied, ‘This 
ean all my fault end Lam now sorry forit, T hope you will now 
‘Gomme hack with me.” = 

‘The boy enid, ‘Tt i of coun the duty of a child to obey his 
parents, Bob would aak you t allow me for » while to be my 
own mastar and Yo let me woe the word. My mother noed have 
vo anxiety on my account. And if you wil, build mo » dwelling 
{in thin placo and let it be called the * Moonshine Terraos with x 
toner, tobe named the ‘Preapect Tome.” 

‘Chhol-chhung, vocing from the boy's appearance nnd language 
‘Ung he was no ordinary morta, ft tha it was Heaven's will that 
‘Glo should yield to hin wishes. Ho ooued to urge him to return to 
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‘Munehhang, and built him» dwelling and tower ashe had de- 
sired, 

‘At this time the child was three years of age, He continued 
to live in the ‘Prospect Tower!’ Days and months passed. He 
‘wes given from Heaven magic iron wand and numbers of - 
heavenly officials came down from the sky daily. and taught him 
‘to write the Obinesb-charscter ns well as many magio aris, When 
hho was taught oue character he knew one hundyed whew. ys 
‘shown one taagic atthe eould practice « hundred, ‘Te tron 
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‘Bvery day the Heavenly officials chanted with him Chinese 
‘rae which they had compesed with an entrancing sound which 
‘was diffused far beyond the rainbow-coloured clouds which gather- 
‘ed over the Tower, while a perfume spread abroad from it for one 
hundred &, All who saw or heard were lost in wonder and ad- 
‘miration. 

‘Now the Emperor of Chins was one day in the garden behind 
his palace looki \t the moon when suddenly there was borne to 
his carson the wind from afar « noise as of some one chanting 
Poetry. 

‘He inquired of his courtiers where this sound came from, 
*Blace ait year} thoy roped ‘whenever the moon sat the full, 
‘8 wound of chanting versed is heard faintly on the wind. Tt oomes 
from the land of Silla” THe Kimperor wondered greatly, and wid, 
How is It possible that in so «mall « Kingdom there should be 40 

Bivitily strange a talent ? 

‘Re next day he iniraced his Ministers to delet tna ot thtce 
of the wisest scholar in the Empire and send them to the and of 
Sills to 9o what talent might be found there, ‘This mission was 
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‘confided to some of thé most celebrated prandits who at onco took 
‘ship, and set sail for Silla, 

‘On sreiviig Off tho const of Munchhang, they saw tore only 
is small boy Who was sitting on a raised terrace shanting pootry. 
‘They brought their ship to land below the place where he wxt, 
and Wid to him. ‘You make verses very cleverly.’ ‘The boy 
‘thitvered ‘Why should not 12? “Can you alto eap varves” con 
‘tinued the Chines scholars, ‘To this the boy replied, ‘1 will, Af , 
you will give mo the frst Tina” Upot which the Chinese chilis 
‘compoxed tho following, chanting it aloud =~ 

‘Boo our oars transfix the moon beneath the wares! 
‘The boy at once added, 
‘While the ship bears down the sky amid the sea.” 

‘The Chinese pundits were lost in wonder, but further to ty 
his talent they composed this line. 

‘Seabirds to the surface rising, plunge again? 
‘Whereupon the boy chanted in reply, 
“Hill-lovds in the distance severing, join once more’ 

‘The Chinese scholar finding thabin vere he was not to be 
‘worsted, ext tried him in prose. $6 they sald—“Why do binds 
and rats my ‘chokehoh? ?” ‘To which tho child answered ‘Why 
4o pigs and dogs my ‘newnpmemg?? Af this, the Cinow scholars 
Yaughed Toud and aald—'A dog myn ‘heungmemg” it ix tron 
But who ever heard the meoy-mamp froma pig? ‘There you aro 
‘wootig. Tho boy in his turn laughed and eaid—~'It ig true that 
Dird chirpe chokekak But who ever heard the sound chabchak from. 
rat? What you sald was abmird, #o T framed my question to 
match it? ; 

“5. ‘The scholars thought thi’ very wonderfil. ‘They inquired 
‘from him his age and name and were told that he was the son of 
Chhobchinnog of Munchheng and that he was now eleven years 
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‘old, He then dismissed them saying, “Now that the sun has gone 
down, Tam going to remain here.” 

‘The Chinese scholars looked at one another wonderingly. ‘If 
‘oven the small boys in this country are 60 accomplished? thought 
‘they, ‘what numbers of erudite literati there must be, We had 
better return to China without delay.’ So they turned their sbip's 
head homewards, and returning to Chine, made ther report to the 
Emperor, who was greatly astonished and said to his Ministers, 
“This land of Silla is so productive of able men, that it must natu- 
rally have a contempt for the Great* Country. Now Ihave « 
plan by which I will try them and find a pretext for invading 
Billa” So he took hen's ogg, and wrapping it in cotton wool, 
‘encod it ina stono casket, ‘This he placed in a copper case and 
filed tho chinks with bees-wax vo that nobody could open it and 
find out what it contained, He then despatched it to the King of 
Silla with the following mesnge :— 

“Your country, having #0 many learned scholars, treats tho 
Great Country with contempt and ia doverving of the severest 
punishment But so far we have treated you with indulgence, 
‘and you may be pardoned altogether if you ean find any one who 
can reveal tho contonts of this stone casket, Otherwise condiga 
‘punishment awaits you.” 

‘Judge of the astonishment of the King of Silla when this 
‘message was delivered to him. Ho at once assembled all his Mini- 
sters and summoned to him all the most learned scholars in the 
and, ‘The highest houours and a gif ofa thousand pieces of gold 
were promised to the man who should compose a stanza on the 
contents ofthe stone casket, But none of them had the least idea 
of what it contained. 

Now Ohhoi-chhung’s on had by this timo left his dwelling on 


“* The Goreans speak commonly of China as the Great Coun- 
ty, and of Corea a8 the small country, 
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‘Mfoonshine Terrace’ and had come to the capital in the disguise 
of a mirror polisher One day while going his rounds, shouting 
the ory of his trade, he chanced to pass by the residence of Mini- 
ster Na, «loyal and upright man, and a wise gentleman, He was 
wealthy too, and had one daughter named Unying (cloud-luxusi- 
‘av00) whose beauty was #0 xugiant that when they sow her, the 
fi sank to the bottom of the wator, and wild geae fell from the 
sky, while the moon hid her face, and the stam blushed for shame, 

She happened to bear the cry ‘Mirrors to poli,’ and having 
‘ mirror which needed burnishing, she ent her nurs out with 
‘Tho nurse called the boy to her and gave him the mirror, but 
while he was polidhing it, he caught sight of Unyiing who was 
peeping out by the halfopen Tatice, and fell deeply in love with 
her. ‘Then he purposely rubbed the mirtor so bard that i broke 
{nto two pieces. “Oh! you boy! whats to be done now?” ex- 
claimed the nurse. ‘The boy pretended to ry, and said ‘Ihave 
spoilt the mirror, and can only beg that I may be sllowed to 
redeem ita value by entering this house asa slave. 

‘When the Minister was told this, he came isto the outer court 
and calling the boy to him asked him hia vame, whose son he was 
and where ho lived. “I lost my father and mother whea a baby,” 
he replied, “and I do not know their names nor where they lived. 
I myself have no name”? ‘The Minister then aaid, “I agree to 
tako you as my slave, but you must have a name, I shall call you 
the Slavo of the Broken Miron” 

Te was the busines of the Slave of the Broken Mirror to fed 
and look after the homes, Every morning he got up at daybreak 
and taking the hones out of the stable, drew them up in a line on 
the road, ‘Then he mounted the foremost one, and the rest all 








* Mirroms in the East aro made of metal, and require f.equent 
polishing to maintain their brightness, 
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followed to a broad meadow where they took their pasture, Under 
his charge the viclous horses were quiet, and the lean ones grew 
daily fatter, ‘The neighbours, observing this, went to see how the 
Slave of the Mirror tendod his beasts, He simply took them to the 
‘meadow and left them to graze while he sat down in a grove end 
composed verses, Meanwhile green-coated youths came dowa from 
Heaven, and in their play looked after the horses until the sun 
went down, when they all ascended again, Then the homes 
‘amembled of themselves, and with their heads bent down eame and 
stood before the Slave of the Mirror, ‘This took place every day, 
to the wonder of those who witnessed it, 

When Minister Nw's lady heard these things, she admired 
sreatly, and sid to hor husband. “This boy is surely no ordinary 
mortal, ‘Tako him from the drudgery of the stable and let hin 
Ihave some light duty in the house.” ‘The Minister agreed, and 
‘gave him charge of the flowers in the garden, a change.with which 
the Slave of the Mirror was greatly pleaed, At night divine 
youths came down from Heaven and transplanted into the Mini- 
ster’ garden flowers from Paradiso which they watered and tended 
carefully, Before ten days had passed, all the flowers wore 
brilliant colours and diffused an unwonted perfume, while pheanixs 
‘and cranes came and built their nests among them, 

Now Unydng wished to go into the garden to see the flowers 
Dut, while the Slave of the Mirrors was there, she was ashamed to 
oso, He knew this, and ono day asked the Minister for three 
Aaya? Jeave to visit his native placo which he had not soon for a 
Jong time. Having received permission to go, he concealed him- 
sult in the garden. Unybing hearing that the Slave of the Mirror 
Ihad gone away, went out into the garden and sauntered among. 
‘the trees, ‘Then she composed and sang this vereo:— 

“The flowers are laughing before the balustrade, 
+ But their voice cannot be heard.” 
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No sooner had she finished than the Slave of the Mirror 
chanted a couplet to mateh hem :— 

“The bitds are lamenting within the grove 
But their tears may not be soon.” 

‘Unydng blushing deeply, turned away and went into the house, 

Now many days passed without either the King of Silla, or his 
‘Ministers, or the learned men whom they ad summoned to their 
suistanco being able to solve the riddle of the slone casket, and 
the King was in sore distress of mind. At length ono of his Minis- 
tem said: “No ordinary man can discover this, but only some ono 
of unusual genius, familiar with tho operations of the Yin and 
‘Yang* throughout the four seasous of the year. But whore is 
such a one to be found?” ‘Then another courtier aid: “Minister 
‘Na is learned in astronomy and geomaney, and ho can surely find 
the answer.” 

‘The King thereupon sent for Minister Na and anid to him. 
You, who are a pillar of the State, are unquestionably able to 
sacertain the content of this stone casket. Do so without delay 
and save the Kingdom from a great peril, But if you fal, rain is 
in store for yourself and all your relatione of the nine degrees.” 

Minister Na took up the eusket and returned home with it, 
‘When ho told his news, the whole household was thrown into 
‘espair, and all was confusion and alarm, Unydog refused food 
for soveral days and on her jewel countenance there was an ex- 
prowion of one thousand griefs and ten thousand sorrows, Sho 
‘was standing before a Mirror near the windows of her chamber 
when the Slave of the Mirror paweed outalde saying ax he pemed: 
“Ho who has the bright flowers in hie charge will ralenso you from 
anxiety.” Unyting looked out and seeing that it wis the Slave of 
the Mirror, wondered greatly. 














* ‘Tho male and female, or positive and negative principles of 
nature according to Chineee Phileaophy. 
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One day the Slave of the Mirror said to the muse. “Why 
should our master be oo distressed in mind? I know what is in the 
stone casket” She replied: “Everybody in the house is in the 
‘greateat despair. You are only a child, i is true, but you are old 
‘enough to have more sense than to make a jest of our grief” 80 
she paid no attention to what he said, After this, every time that 
hho met ber, ho sid: “You despise me and will not condescend to 
ask mo what isin the casket, but you will never learn in any other 
way.” ‘The nurse at last told the Minister, but he put no faith in 
‘tho boy's assertion and treated it as a childish jeat, Hin wife, 
however, persuaded him to send for the Slave of the Mirror and to 
‘hour what be had to say, So he ealled him in, and making him 
stand before him, inquired whether it was tuo that he know what 
‘wanin tho stone casket, It was only in jst that I anid 9," he re- 
plied, upon which the Minister told him to be gone, As he went 
‘out he muttered to himaelfin the hearing of the nurye : “fhe makes 
‘mo his son-in-law I will tall him, But since he tronts me with 
contempt and makes mo stand outaide while ho asks his questions, 
by should Inot mock him?” ‘The num, hearing this speech, 
reproved him. “You silly boy,” said sho, “ why do you say things 
which may cost your head.” “It is true” replied he, “that I am 
slave and that he is my master, But Tam not base-bora, and 
could not make a jest of 6 grave matter” ‘The niurse kept this 
to herself and dia not report it to the Minister or his wife, But 
time pamed, and the day at length approached when an answer 
must be given to the King, Every one was in despair and the 
‘mune could remain silent no longer, Sho went to her mistress 
sand told her what the Slave of the Mirror had aaid. ‘Tho Lady 
‘was silent, but when she thought how urgent the matter was, 
sho told her husband and advised him to send for tho Slave of the 
Mirror end question him oguin, wing persuasion, and inviting hiro 
tosit down, 
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‘The Minister did so, but he could not bring himself to offer 
the Slave of the Mirror his daughter in marriage, ‘The only reply 
‘ho got was that this was an important secret which must not be 
revealed without aafctent cause When the Slave of the Mirror 
had withdraw, Unyéng came in, and throwing hemelf at her 
father’s feet and weeping bitterly, said I, the small woman, have 
discovered that the Slave of the Mirror is not really of low birth, 
though for some reason he has aeen fit to takeservice with us. Do 
not grove, but give me to him, if thi will avert a great calamity 
to all of us. I know thats young girl should not vse mich language, 
‘but at such a time, is modesty the only thing to be considered ? 
Why should I care for the censure of the world when my father’s 
life is in danger? If the Slave of the Mirror really knows what 
is in the casket, you will gain great honour and J, the small 
‘woman, will avoid the reproach of unfilial conduct. I beseech 
‘you, father, consider well what you ought to do.” 

‘The Minister was struck with the justice of his danghter's 
words. He patted her on the back, and praise! her, saying. 
“Ab, my child, though you are only « gs, you have the heart of 
aman.” Then he sent again for theSlave ofthe Mirror, ana made 
him sit down close beside him. “I see” said he, “that you can 











be no common person. ‘Tell me truly who your parents. were’ 
‘The Slave of the Mirror at length told him the whole truth from 
firm to lat, to the Ministers great delight. And now tell me, he 
continued, what is in the casket, and I will give you my daughter, 
and hand over to you all my property. Let me know quickly and 
ralieve me from anxiety.” “Of coune I know what is in the 
casket, replied the Slave of the Mirror with a mnile, but it would 
bo imprudent of mo to reveal it just at present.” 

‘When he eft the Minister, he went to the nurse, and said toher, 
“When ho has given mo his daughter to wife, Twill tel. But if 
wore to inform him at once, he might not keep his word to me, 
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It will provent fatare trouble, if T refuse to speak until he does so.” 
‘When this was reported to the Minister he consulted with his 
wife, and they agreed to eclebrate the marriage at once, ‘That 
same day a feast was prepared and the ceremony performed in 
presence of the asembled relations, ‘Trulyit was a Heaven-made 
union, ‘The marriage salutations were exchanged, the wild goose 
‘was sent, and the newly-married pair promised each otber to live 
together in harmony for one hundred years, ‘They were like two 
‘mandarin ducks disporting themselves on the green waters or a 
pair of kingfahers which had built their neston a branch of lotus, 
‘That night Unyting had a dream, in which she sew two azure 
dragons colled up over the stone cesket while Mr. Chol” stood by 
looking on. She started from sleep and finding that it was day 
light, awoke her husband, Her father was already up, and was 
standing outside the window. Mr. Chol put on his capt and 
dress and went out to join him, “he day is getting on” said the 
Minister, “toll mo quickly what is in the casket, and end my 
doubta and anxiety.” Mr, Chhoi took « pen and inkstone, and 
‘wrote these verses which he handed to the Minister with a smile 
‘Rounded the sphere, 
‘Thia marble caso doth hold: 
Half erytal clea, 
‘And balfis yellow gold, 
"Tho bird that knows 
‘Tho watches of the night: 
Life in it glows, 
‘Though now ‘tis silent quite, 
‘The style ofthis composition, sublime as the convolutions of a 
dragon, delighted the Minister and his wife, and indeed the whole 
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household, both young and old, But the Minister stil doubted. 
“The verses are very beautiful,” said he to his wife, “but how are 
we to know whether they truly describe the fact.” ‘Then Unydng 
said, “Last night Thad a dream, when saw my husband open 
the casket and look to see what it contained, I looked too, and 
saw a hen's egg which was just being hatched.” ‘Tho Bfinistor was 
rejoiced to hear this confirmation of his ron-in-law’s verses, “In 
that case,” anid he, “thero can be no more doubt about the 
matter.” So he set off to the Palace at once, taking with him of 
‘course the casket and the verses, 








‘The King was much pleased, but could not feel sure that the 
‘verses, bonutiful as they were, really told the truth, He wanted 
to open the casket, but his Ministers advised hhim that it must not 
be opened until it was sent back to the Emperor of China. Au 
‘envoy was accordingly apyointed to take the casket to China with 
‘the answer which Mr. Chhot had composed, 

‘When the Emperor of Ching read the verses, he was greatly 
inconsed, and exclaimed, “The fint stanza is correct, But the 
second is false, for it can only mean a chicken, ‘This is an insult 
to China and must be severely punished.” On reflection, however, 
ft ooourred to him that many days having pamed since the egg, 
‘was placed in the casket, it might have beoome hatched, if kept in 
‘a-warm place, ‘The casket was opend, and a live chicken hopped 
out, to the great wonder of the Emperor and his Court, “In that 
‘mall country,” ho exclaimed, “how can there be such celestial 
talent?” ‘Then he called his most learned mon, and bowed them 
the vers, “No auch genius.” suid they with one voice, “has ap- 
peared either in ancient or in modera times. Ifthe Small Country 
Produces such talent, they will surely despise the Great Country, 
‘We would advise your Majesty, therofore, to command the King of 
filla to send you the poet who has written them. You ean thea 
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submit him to all manuer of trials, and retain him as a hostage for 
his country’s good behaviour.” 

‘When the King of Silla reosived this command, he was filled 
with anxiety, Summoning to him Ministor Na, he told him thet 
the Emperor hed sent for the author of the verses, and that he 
‘must prepare to start for China immediately. ‘The Minister ex, 
plained that it was not he who was the author of the verses but 
his son-in-law, aboy of thirteen years of age.* “But itis impossi- 
bie to allow him to go,” added he, “I must go instond 

‘When Mivister Na went home, he told his wife all that bad 
‘passed, and she agreed with him that o young a boy could not be 
sont on a voyage across the 4ea of ton thousand tz But Mr, Chh- 
of declared that be must go to Chinn himself, “If the Minister 
os,” suid he, “the Emperor will put him to all manner of trials 
‘and examinations, and if he did not answer rightly calamity would 
surely befal him. Bat if I go, X shall come back wafe.” ‘The 
Minister was still reluctant to let Mr, Ohhot encounter the dangers 
of so long «journey. “Iam old,” said he, “and even if lost my 
life there would heno great cause for sorrow. But if Mr. Chhot 
went, how could Tlive with my daughtor's grief constantly before 
my eyes?” ‘Then Unydng suid, “My husband's ways are not the 
‘ways of common men, His learning and courage are extraordinary 
and I feel sure he will roturn safe, Put away anxiety and tell the 
‘King that he will goo” 

‘The Minister reluctantly gave his consent and going to the 
Palace, told the King that Mr. Obhoi was ready to go to China. 
“He is young in yeary” said he; “but he will not disgence his 
country.” ‘The King was pleased to hear this and ordered Mr. 
Choi to be fatroduced. “I should havo already sent for your 
son-iitaw” said the King, “had it not been for this threatened 
invasion, which has given mo so much anxitey.” 

© A veg oximon ago Bor mariage in Oona 
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‘When Mr, Obhot entened the royal presence, he prostrated 
himself on the ground and thanked His Majesty for the honour 
of being admitted to his presence, “What is your name,” inguired 
the King, “and whataye ato you?” "My name is Ohhoi Ohbi-won” 
was the reply, “and Lain thirtoon years of age.” “Do you know” 
‘continued the King, “what questions will be put to you by the 
Emperor, and how to answer them.” “Lat not your Majesty be 
anxious,” replied Mr. Cho,” “I know that I shall be ablo to 
fauswver aay questions that are put to me.” 

‘Then the King came down from his throne and taking Mr. 
Chhot by the hand, promised him that during his absence he 
‘would take care of his family. He also ordered an outfit to be 
provided him, but Mr. Chhoi refused to accept anything, and only 
auked that he might be furnished with an official cap fifty feet 
high, having at each side projecting horns of the same length. 

A lucky day for sailing having been chosen, Mr. Chhoi went 
to the Palace and took leave of the King, ‘Then he went beck to 
‘his house, and bade farewell to Minister Na and his lady, who were 
‘overcome with grief, and could only say, “Go in peace, and return 
to ussoon.” ‘To his wife Mr. Obboi gave a stanza he hed com- 
posed for her, to which sho also replied in verse, Dearly drops 
trickled down her lovely cheeks, “Bo careful of yourself” said 
she, “may you have a favourable voyage to China, and may you 
return to mo in safety. He tore himself away, and went down to 
the water's edge, where all the court officials had assembled to 
shake him by the hand and bid him farewell. Ho took leave of all 
the principal Ministers one by one and going on board his ship, sot 
sail for China, 

‘As they aniled over the set, they one day came to x place 
‘where thelr ship tuned round and could not be made to go any 
farther, ‘Then Mr, Ohboi aaid to the sailors, “The ship does 
ot goon, What is to be done?” “Undlernenth that island,” xe 
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plied they, “there lives « Dragon King who by his magic power 
holds fast the ships which pass this way, and will not let them 
moro until sxcrifce is done to him,” Mr. Cbboi then ordered 
the sailors to make the ship touch at the island, and landed all by 
Dhimself, He had not gone far when a young man in scholars 
‘gurb camé forward, and made obeisance to him with folded arms. 
Mr, Oihol retuned his salute and asked him who he was. “My 
ame is Tok,” replied he, “and T am the second eon of the Dragon 
King who guards these waters, My father, hearing that « scholar 
‘hove name is known all over the world was passing this way, has 
sent me to invite you to his Palace” Mr, Obhot answered, “But 
te Dragon King dwells in a Palaco under the sea, whereas I am 
‘aman of the fltby upper world; how ean I go to him?” Imoke 
‘then said, “Elder brother, if you will only get on my back and 
close your eyes, wo all arrivo thero in tho twinkling of an eye.” 
Mr. Chhot obeyed. ‘There was a sound of rushing wind, but only 
for a moment, When Mr, Chhoi opened his eyes he saw before 
him a magnificent palace built of eryatal, and the King standing 
ab the gate to receive him, ‘They all went in together and found a 
banquet ready prepared, ‘The food and drink was such as is never 
‘een among mortal men, and no words can describe the splendour 
of the table utensils, 

Mr, Ohhot thanked the King for bis great kindness in inviting 
to tho spirit land an idle scholar of tho upper world, “I have a 
blockhead of e100,” replied the King, “who neds instruction in 
waiting; I hope yon will remain with us for a few days and give 
hhim some lessons in composition.” Mfr, Chhoi could not refuse, 
He staid for soveral days during which he taught Imok how he 
should study, and then asked leave to take his departure, ‘The 











* The ‘King, the Jade Emperor and other superna 
 machiney ofthis etry belong io the Tul mythology which 
is ouly another name for the poptiar mythology of China, 
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Dragon King then ordered his son to accompany his elder brother 
‘Chhoi and to convey him safely past the danger of his jouraey, 
‘They accordingly set out together. When they reached tho place 
where Mr, Obhot had left’his ship, they found the sailor sitting 
‘on a rock woeping and lamenting, but when they saw him approach 
they ran joyfully to meot him. “Where have you been all this 
time?” they exclaimed. Lord * Cho! told them he had gone to 
the Dragon Palace, and that the King had been so howpitable that 
he had not boen able to got away sooner. “No wooner had you gone 
up tho mountain to eecrifico,”aaid they, “than a furious wind sprang 
up, and tho waves surged heavon-high. ‘The light of day wat 
arkoned, and it was not till a long time after that the weather be- 
‘ame clear and the billows subeided, Wo falt euro that your 
sacrifice had miscarried, and that some dreadful calamity had be- 
fallen you. Mr, Chhoi explained to them that this convulsion of 
nature matked the time when be became changed into a spirit in 
order to enter the Dragon Palace. 








‘When they put to sea again, clouds of bright rainbow tints 
gathered over the mast, and for several days they haul a fair wind 
‘which made the ship fly on like an arrow. At length they came 
to Bull-ear Island whore by reason of a very great drought all the 
‘troos and herbs had become withered up,and the inhabitants reduced 
to the last extremity, When they heard that an envoy from Silla 
had arrived, they all, old and young, came and knelt before Lord 
Chhof, boreeching him, and saying, “All the people of this island 
aro in danger of death by starvation owing to the great drought, 
Wo beg yuu, Mlustrious Sir, 0 pray for rain,t and thereby preserve 

* “At thls point of the try the original anthor has thought 


to promote his hero, calling him by a title more suited to his 
figaiy at amber, mad which orseponds very roughly ta 
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four lives” And they all with one voice broke into loud Tamenta- 
tions, Lord Chhoi was touched by the sight of their misery, and 
urning to Imok, said, “ Was there ever anything so cruel? Could 
you not, for my sake, make a sweet rxin to fall fora while” Tmok 
replied, “Though I hive not the Jade Emperor's * sanction, yet 
will dos, since you request me.” Accordingly he went ashore, 
and disappeared among the hills, Prowently dark clouds began 
togather, the éntth shook with thunder, and a great deluge of rain 
came down, which in a short space of time looded all the low-1ying 
ground. Butscareely had Tmok retuned to the ship, when the 
sky became blacker end the thunder louder than ever. Imok, 
‘who was prepared for something of thiskind, swiftly changed hiun- 
self into n serpent, and cotled himself up under Lord Chhos seat 
‘Then the Thunder-God camo down from the sky, and said to Lord 
Chhoi, “By order of the Jade Emperor, I have come to slay 
Imok. Be pleated to get up, and stand aside fora little” “Bat for 
‘hat offence has he incurred puushment from Heaven,” inquired 
Lord Ohbol. “he people of this island,” replied the Thuuter- 
God, “have failed in thele daty towards their parents and in love 
for their brothers and sisters, ‘They have moglected to pick up the 
‘grain which hed falen to the ground and flang away tho residue 
from making chang + and rice-beer, For this Heaven visited them 
with a droughts. But Imok has presumed, on his own authority, to 
give them rain.” “Then the fault x mine, and not his,” said Lord 
Ohhoi. “For it was I who persuaded him to pray for main when 
Taw the people ofthis island perishing miserably. Slay me, then, 
‘and not him.” “Tho Jade Emperor instructed me"aaid the Thun- 
der-God, “not to slay Imok if the rain had been caused! by his bom- 
‘panion Obhoi Chhi-won.” And he disappeared from sight, upon 


* ‘The Jade Emporor is the Supreme Being of the Tuolsts. 
+ A-kind of condiment made by fermentation of a bean, in 
universal use throughout the Far Bast, 
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which the weather became fine as before, 

Imok then resumed his original form and thanked Lord 
‘Chho for saving his life. “You can be no mere mortal” he added, 
“what crime did you commit when in Heaven that you were pt- 
nilshod by benishment to earth ?” “Iwas a chamberlain,” answer- 
‘ed Lord Obhoi, “in attendance on the Jade Emperor, and I falsely 
reported that some flowers in the Moon-Palace had blomomed, when 
they nd not, For this I was exiled to earth, But you are of 
Dengon mace and can transform yourselfat will. May I ae an 
‘example of you art?” “I would do 0 willingly,” replied Imok, 
“but T fear to terify you.” “Why should I fear to see your 
‘change of shape,” anid Lord Chhoi, “when I was not frightened by 
the dreadful Majesty of the Thundor-God 2” Imok according went 
‘away in among the hills and straight-way returning in the form of 
‘yellow Dragon, hovered in the air over Lord Choi and called 
to him with « loud voice.” Lord Choi had need of all his counge 
‘wher he saw so fearful and dangerous a creature. 

‘ere Imok took his leave, In his form of a yellow dragon, 
hhe spread out his folds and spoke to the winds and clouds in a 
thanderous voice which made Heaven and Earth to tromble, On 
nis path, all the leaves of the trees were shaken to the ground, 

Lord Choi, Laving parted with Imok, proceeded alone on his 
way to Ching. He ordered his sailom to make haste with their 
‘oa, and so ere long they arrived at West River. Here an old 
‘woman appeared all of a sudden at the ship's bow, and aaid to Lord 
‘Ghoi, “I have been expecting you for a long time, Drink 
this rice-boer.” She also gave him some cotton wool steeped in 
chang.* “This may seem a trifle” maid she, “but you will ind it 
twieful, Be careful not to waste or love it” So saying, sho dis. 
xppeered from sight, 

Day after day they pusued their voyage, and at length came 

* Boo above, page 22. 
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to the Islaud of Neung-win where they found an old man sitting 
oon the riverbank, Ho called to Lord Chol, and said, “Where 
are you bound for, learned Sir?” “To China,” replied Lord 
Choi, “Ifyou go to Chins,” continued the old man, “you will be 
‘exposed to great danger, and will hardly return in safety.” ‘Lord 
‘Chhoi bowed low, and asked him how that mightbe. “When you 
‘have gone on for five days more,” said the old man, “you will sce 
‘beautiful woman sitting by the riverside holding « mirror in her 
Yeft hand, and in her right a jewel. Address her with the greatest 
respect and she will reveal to you ll that isto befall you.” Hard- 
ly had ho anid these words, when he vanished from sight, to Lord 
‘Onbois no small wonder 

For five days more they went on without stop or stay, and 
then, ns they had been told, saw a beautiful damsel sitting on the 
river's bank, Lord Ohhol went up to her, and saluted her eourte- 
uly, “Where are you going,” sald he, “and what is your busi- 
ness” Lord Ohhot told her, and she then said to him, “When 
‘you go to China, the Emperor will want to do you amischiet, At 
‘each of the eight palace gates you will be put to strange trials, and 
You must not be off your guard fora tingle moment.” ‘Then, tak- 
{ng some talismans from a brocade pouch, she added, “When you 
come to the fit gate, throw down the green talisman, at the 
second throw down the red talisman, at the third, the white talix 
rman, atthe fourth, the black talisman, and at the fit, the yellew 
talisman, At the other gntes, questions will be put to you hard to 
answer, but if you answer them aright the dangers which threaten 
you will be averted.” Befure she had finishing speaking, the be- 
came invisible, 

‘When Lord Obhoi arrived at the capital, be was met by aman 
{in scholars garb, who said to him, “Tho Sun and Moon are eo» 
pended from Heaven, but from what is Heaven suspended ?” 
Lora Chhoi replied, ‘The mountains and waters rest uyon the 
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Earth, but on what does the Earth rest?” To this the scholar 
‘was unable to give any answer. Socing that he had to do with » 
‘man of great talent he inquired who he was, and went and report 
(his arrival to the Emperor, 

Then at each of tho gates of the Imperial Palace, extra- 
ordinary preparations were made for Lord Cbhol’s destruction. 
At the first gate, « deop pitfall was dug: at the second there was 
to be a terrific crash of discordant music: at the third, an elephant 
‘was concealed behind a screen of rich embroidery. Lord Obboi 
was then invited to come in, He put on his fifty feet official cap, 
‘and presented himself at the gate, where the projecting horns 
‘caught so that he could not enter. Looking up to Heaven with « 
‘smile, ho said. “In our Small Country, the Palace Gates are high 
enough to admit me, how is it that the Palace Gate of the Great 
Country is so low?” When the Emperor heard this, he was 
‘ashamed, and ordered the gate to be pulled down so that Lord 
Chhof might be admitted, Lori Chboi then entered, and flung 
down the talismans one after another, as the maiden had told 
him. When he flung down the third talisman, it suddenly be- 
came transformed into a serpent, which fastoned itself to the ele- 
phanta trunk, so that he could not open hhis mouth. 

AI] the dangers of these gatos having been surmounted, Lord 
Chhoi came to piace where there were soveral tens of learned 
pundits standing in line to right and left who vied with one 
another who should put him the most difficult questions, But he 
answered them all in verse, freely as flowing water, without the 
smnaltest hesitation or deloy. ‘Then they looked at him in amaze 
mont and vied with one another who should pay him the most 
clnborate compliments, 

‘Now when tho Emperor heard that he had entered safely, he 
wondered greatly, and ordered Lord Chhoi to be admitted to his 
presence, Lrrd Chhoi prostrated himeelf a long way from the 
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‘Emperor, but he was invited to come forward and to take a seat 
on the raised diis bside him. “Are you really the person who 
discovered the contents of the stone oasket ?” asked the Emperor. 
Lord Ciahoi answered that he was. “What noises and what 
strange sights did you observe,” further inguiced the Emperor, 
“4a you pamed through the palace gates?” Lord Chhoi replied 
that he had noticed nothing unusual, ‘The Emperor then seut 
for the musicians and asked them why they had played no music 
when Lord Chhoi entered the Palace, ‘The guardians of the gates 
then said that they bad prepared discordant music snd fearful 
sighis, as directed, but that a number of men in red garments with 
fron staves in their hands had told them to desist, as an honour- 
able guest was expected, and they must not make a disrespectful 
noise, 

‘The Emperor then proposed to Chbi-won® all manner of dif- 
foult subjects for composition in vere and be replied on the spot 
by making hundreds of suitable stanzas. Each letter was gold 
‘and embroidery, each line was jade and precious stoves, ‘The 
style of composition, vast a8 the ocean, extorted the admiration of 
the Emperor and his Court, 

‘To try him further, the Emperor next placed in a bow! some 
poisoned rice on the top of which be laid four grains of uniulled 
paddy. For condiment, oil was set before him, 

‘When Lord Obhoi eaw the ‘four grains of unbulled ries,’ he 
Inew at once that they stood for ‘ who are you,’ the Corean words 
for theee two phrases being the sume. 80 he raised his voioe to its 
‘highest pitch, and shouted, “Iam a scholar of the Land of Sills, 
‘and my name is Chhoi Chhi-wén,” to the Emperor's great amiise- 
‘ment and admiration, “But what a pity,’ continued Lord Chhoi, 








* Obhi-won is the personal (our name by vhich 
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“that in the Great Country you have no chang to eat with your 
roa?” In the Small Country, wo nse chang as a condiment, and 
not of” 

‘Tho Empator, seeing that Lord Obbot left untasted the roo 
high hed boen set before him inquired the reson. Lord Obhot 
rplied, “ Your servant’s country is only a Small Country, but it is 
ruled by law, If T were guilty of an offence, I shonld deserve 
punishment, more or les severe, according to its heinowmnem, In 
‘our country we do not put to death innocent subjects of another 
Stat by secret treachery.” “What do you meant” said the Ban- 
peror. Upon which Lord Chhol annwered “A bird, sitting on the 
roof, hus told your servant that this rice i poisoned and would be 
death to any one who partook of ik” ‘The Emperor smiled, 
“You aro really a Heavenly Spirit” said he, and ordered « rich 
‘banquet to be set before him, 

After this the pundits of the Emperor's Court all amambled, 
and challenged him to a competition in waiting verses, Bat thare 
‘was none of them who could at all compare with him, ‘This made 
the Emperor very angry and he banished Lord Ohhol to an unin- 
Inabited island, where no food of any kind was to be had. But 
Tard Ohhot sucked the cotton woo! dipped in chang which the 
ld woman had given him and felt no need of more substantial 
nourishment 

‘Many days passed, and at length a scholar who haa been sont 
by the Emperor to seo what had beoome of him came and called 
“Lord Ohhoi.’ Lord Ohhoi knew what he had come for, 9» he 
made answer in a feeble voico, bringing out his words with dif 
ficulty. ‘The messenger then departed, and on his return to Court 
{informed the Emperor that Chbi-wou was nearly dead, for ho had 
hhardly replied to him in a feeble voles. “In that cave he cannot 
ong survive,” said the Emperor, and he and his Gout were 
delighted ot the news, : 


‘Now at this time Envoys from the barbarians of the South, 
‘on their way with tribute to China, touched at the island where 
Lord Chhoi had been abendoned. Here they saw a crowd of 
scholas with Lord Cbhoi in their midst chanting vem, A 
loud of all the colours of the rainbow had gathered over them. 
Lord Chol gave the Envoys a verse which he had composed and 
suked them to present it to the Emperor when they arived in 
Ching, When the Emperor saw it he exclaimed, ““Thisisbeyond 
1 doubt the writing of Chhoi Chhi-woo. It is now three year 
since he was left on that island. How can be have boen kept 
alive all this time?” Wondering greatly how this could be, he 
sent another mesenger to see Lord Ohboi and make report how 
he wan, When the messenger arrived atthe island, he saw him 
‘under & firtee taking hhis ease in company with a number of 
youths in green garments. A white deer was standing beside him, 
‘The merenger called out in a loud voice “Ohbi-won.’ “What 
‘man are you,” rplied Lord Obhot, “who dare to call me by my 
name? Of what crime, have T, the Envoy of a foreign state, been 
guilty that I should be abandoned on a deset island, and treated 
with such contumely? Go back and say so to your Emperor.” 

‘The Emperor was greatly astonished, and said, “Truly he 
must be a Spirit from Heaven. Go again and invite him cour 
teously to come to me.” 

‘This time the messenger delivered to Lord Chhoi a written 
{invitation from the Emperor. He bowed repeatedly on receiving 
it, and anid, “The great officials of China enjoy high rake but 
‘they do not practice learning; they are small men who ute 
‘attery to their sovereign. How can they last long” So say- 
fing, he ftung s talisman to the ground, which became straight- 
‘way changed into an azure dragon which took Lord Choi on 
its back, and springing into the sir, soared across the sky. The 
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mesenger took to his ship in terror, and hastened away with si! 
the speed of his oars, 

Lord Chhoi were courteously received by the Emperor, who 
inguired after his welfare and said to him, “All the land under 
tiosun belongs to me, aud you are therefore one of my eubjects, 
Will you not stay in China, and serve me?” Lord Chhoi dre 
talisman from hinsleeve and flung it into the air. Tt impodiately 
‘became changed into a ralubow, on which Lord Chhot took hin 
seat and sald, “Does this place too belovg to your Majesty? 
Your Majesty's Ministers and servants” continued ho, “are all 
‘all men, whoto service is attory and there is not « single loyal 
‘rue hearted man among thers, How should I become ono of 
them?” ‘Tho Emperor blushed for shame, and tho faces of hin 
Courtiors turued ton earthy pallor an they looked at one another, 
‘After this time, ho was treated with invariable reapect and court- 
ey. 

One day Lond Choi said to the Emperor, “It isa long timo 
since Tleft my own country, and 1 would now mak leave to take 
‘my departure,” ‘Tho Emperor was loath to let him go, but could 
think of no excuse for detaining him longer. 8 Lord Choi bade 
‘him farewell, and taking a talisman from his sleeve, threw it on 
the ground. Tt was at onco turned into a grea lion, which took 
Lond Chhoi on its back and soured away through the air while the 
Emperor aod his Court looked on in the greatest amazement, 

‘Unydng’s joy was groat at the return of her husband, bit it 
‘was clouded by the news she bad to give him of the death of her 
father and mother whom they both lamented deeply. Sho herself 
hbud changed greatly during bis abeonce. Her hair was white, and 
she had become an old woman, But Lord Chhoi gave her an elixir 
trom the Spirit Land which in the space of one night made her s 
looming gir] again with « complexion like the peach-blowom. 

Now Lord Chhot said one day to his wife, “The things of 
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this world are always changing, and itis a filthy place, unfit for us 
to dwell in, Lat us give np all our worldly possesions and go 
away from here.” Go they sent for the Minister's relations, and 
‘seve over to them all thelr property, and the charge of the sncrif- 
costo thelr ancestors. ‘Then going out from the hous, they sud 
Aenly vanished from sight to the wonder of all beholder, They 
wont to Mount Kays and feturned no more, 

Ta the years Obdag-t0k (1606-1621), however, « woodcutter 
woot up this mountain driving an ox before him and carrying his 
Detebot in his hand. ‘There be fell io with « eoholar who was 
sitting under a firtee playing gobang with a number of priests who 
were amembled round him. He stood fora while leaning on his 
‘Axo and watching their game, until the handle of the axe, eaten 
by worms, guve way. Ho looked up stared and suw that it was 
already morning, Then the scholar offered him some cotton wool 
seeped in chang which be pu to his lips and tasted bat did not 
swallow. “If you will not eat i” said the soholar, “depart from 
bere at once” 

‘The woodman went to the place were he had tied up his ox, 
bat there was nothing left of it, but some white bones, All the 
flesh bad rotted away, and become earth. Sarprised and bewilder 
a, be mad is way home where he was told that the master of the 
hhotwo was dead and that the three yearn’ mourning for him was just 
ended. 

‘The woodman then knew that the scholar whom he had met 
on Mt Kaya could be none other than Chbot Chi-wéa. He after- 
wards went up the mountain and eacrifced to him, when his 
ace appeared for a moment like 2 shadow and he was no more 
eon, 


SOME TALES FROM THE UJI SHUI 
MONOGATARL 


About the time that England was being torn in ploces by the 
rivalries ofthe Saxons and Normans, that is to may moro than eight 
Ihundred years ago, there lived atthe court of the Mikado, an oficial 
of an enquiring turn of mind, named Minamoto no ‘Tukakunt. 
‘This man was in the habit of retiring from the court during the 
summer and spending the hot months in the rooms attached to 
‘the temple of Uji near Kioto, ‘ 

‘There, wo aro told, he was to be found drewed in a négligéo 
style, lying on the mats, watching the pamers by whom he would 
frequently call in, requesting them to tell him a.story. And as 
‘tho passer by wero of varied ranks of life the stories also varied, 
“somo are noble, some aro sud, some are dirty, somo true, some 
made up.” Tales from India and China aro to be found. 

‘Tho tales thus gathered were formed into a book, but aome, it 
appears, were omitted, and theve were afterwards collected, added 
to and published under the title of the Uji Shui Monogatari, oF 
thio Tales omitted from the Uji Collection The exact date of 
publication is unknown. 

A vivid picture of life more than eight hundred years ago 
must be of interest to every student of national characteristics, 
‘and thero is one point in which they form a curious contrast to 
the tales of other countries, euch as the Arabian Nights or Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, and that is that the motif, so to speak, of love does 
not enter into these tales. Its difficult for Europeans to imagine 
‘© book contsining sbout two hundred short stories, in none of 
which there is a love plo, but the peculiarly complicated sensation 
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known ss “love” does not appear ever to have had very much 
attraction for the Japenese mind. 

‘My attention was first called to the Uji Shui Monogatari by 
sm ariel in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society® in which the 
‘Writer nserted that one of the stories was unmistakably the same 
‘san Irish legend and therefore one of the oldest traditions of 
the human race, belonging to the “ most ancient cycle of Turanian 
legend, which may have existed all over Asia and Europe in times 
Tong antecedant to the dawn of history” 

‘The writers of the article was spparently not well acquainted 
with the Japanese language and suggested that a translation of 
the Uji stories would be of interest. Without wishing to enter 
{nto the question as to whether thee is a world embracing oye of 
legend I still thought it worth while toget the book. It was quite 
beyond my power of reading Japanese, but during the conforced 
Jeisure of a homeward voyage, a highly educated Japanese lady 
who was with me kindly dictated some of the tales. There are « 
fow ambiguous sentonces but I have as far as posible made a 
faithful tennaation, 








9. THE DEER OF THE FIVE COLOURS. 
{THIS ALEO WAS LONG AGO. 

In Indi there lived a deer whowe skin was of the five colours 
sand whowe horns were white. He dwelt in the recesses of the 
‘monntains and no one knew of hisexistence. Near the mountains 
flowed great river. A crow also lived en the mountains who 
veas very fiendly with the deer. It happened that aman fell into 
the river and as he was drowning he called out-~“Sayeme!” ‘The 





* Yolume I. Page 2. 
t The namber refers to the number of the tale in the original. 
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eer hearing him was filed with pity and swimming out into the 
river saved him, 

‘Pho man rejoiced in, being saved and rubbed his hands to- 
gather saying, “How can Ishow my gratitude?” 

‘The deer answered, “I only sak that you will never tell 
anyone of my existence in these mountains, As Iam of the five 
colour if any one knew of my existence they would cross the 
river and I should be killed : itis my fear that makes me live in 
the recenes of thowe mountains, No one knows of me, but when 
heard your ery, forgetting where I was going, I went to your 
help.” ‘Tho man seeing this was trae, promisod, again and yet 
again, never to toll any one, And he returned to bis village and 
though days and months prssed he told no one, 

Now the Queen of the country dreamt a dream in which she 
saw a deer of the five colours with white hora Waking from 
hher sleop she told the King that she had dreamt such and such & 
roam, and she sald to him—"Now this deor must exist. Ob, 
King! make search for it and give it to me.” 

‘Then tho King iasued an onder that if any one found the deor 
‘of the five colours, gold, silver and precious stones, with land, 
should be given to him, 

‘Now when the man, who had been saved, lieard the King’s 
‘command he went to the Court and said, 

“The coloured deer for whom you seck lives in the recomes 
‘of the mountains: vend huntsmen with me for I know the place” 
The King greatly pleased went forth to the mountains himself 
taking many huntemen with im and the man went a guide. 

‘The deer was lying in & cave and knew nothing of this: but 
the friendly crow, seeing what was happening, called out and 
‘pecked his ear, and said, 

“The King of the country is coming with many huntsmen to 
Kill you: he has surrounded the mountains. there is no escape. 
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‘What isto be done!” and weeping be flew away. 

‘The startled deer walke! up to the place where the King was 
with his huntsmen; they fixed their arrows and prepared to 
shoot But the King said, “There must be some reason for the 
deer coming thus unftightened. Do not shoot!” 

‘The deer drew near and Koelt down in front of the king's 
palanguin, and said, “Because of the colonr of my skin I havo 
lived thus in the mountains: Ob, King! how came you to know 
ny dwelling placa?” 

‘Then the King answered, “The man with the spot on his 
face, who stands beside my carriage, told me.” 

‘The deer seeing the man who stood beside the carriage knew 
‘tat it was he whom he had saved, and said to him, 

“When Iauved your life you said that you could not repay 
ame, then I asked you not to tell any one of my existence; and you 
swore aguin and again not to do so. Now forgetting your obliga- 
tion you come to Kill me. When you were drowning in the water 
Twain across to save you, taking no thought of my own life: Do 
‘You remember your boundless joy? So saying the deer wept 
tears of anger. Then the King also weeping, said, “ You are 
‘only aa animal yet you showed merey and saved this man: he 
fron desire of gain forgets his obligation : therefore wo must call 
‘him an animal. It's the duty of a man to show gratitude.” 

Seizing the man they cut off his head in the presence of the 
deer. Then the King said, 

“From now itis forbidden to hunt deer: and if anyone kills a 
Single deer, disobeying this command, he shall suffer capital 
punishment” And there was peace and prosperity in the land, 
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v7, THE 











Long ago, as pilgrim was on 
‘on and hie took refuge in the large oll temple of Ryw-eensi. 

‘Where was no ono in it for it was not, ike most temples, a 
place for people to stay in, but there was no other refuge near. 
“At cannot bo helped” thought the pilgrin and taking hin 
bundle from his back he entered, saying the customary prayer to 
Fudo, Just about midnight he heard the sound of many voices 
‘and, Deliold I hundred demons each holding « light, entered the 
temple, Looking closely one saw that they were of various 
‘luca; some had but one eyo; they were indeed not mortals but 
terrible creatures. Some were indescribable mousters with horas 
ticking out of their hendy ‘They were indeed terrible but 
‘there was no escape. ‘They all mat down excepting one, for whom 
‘there was no room. [Here the narrative changes into the frst 
person and the pilgrim aays|—*The demon looked at me care 
fully and said—You now Mr Fudo, who are occupying my place, 
just for this evening go outside! and lifting me carefully 
by one hand he placed mo under tho eaves of the temple, 
When dawn broke the demons shouting at each other went away. 
‘Te was truly terrible. 

‘When the wished for dawn at length came, on looking round 
‘there was no temple visible: only a wide pathles plain with 
nothing t point out the direction I wished *o take, I saw a 
number of men coming along on horseback. On asking them 
“Where does this road lead to?” they said “Why do you ask? 
‘This is Hizen,” Was not thisa terrible thing?” [He thought be 
‘was in quite a different part of the cuuntry]. On the pilgrim telling 
it to the horsemen they also thought it very marvellous They 
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said, “This is the depth of the country in Hizen, We are now 
‘going to the exstla” 

‘And the pilgrim said to them, much delighted, “AsT do not 
know the road I will go with you.” 

‘They directed him how to get to Kioto, and hiring a boat he 
arrived there, 

Now did ever such a dreadful thiog happen to a man before: 
to take refuge in the Ryu-sen-ji of Tou, there to meet with demons 
to be told, because the place was too small to hold them all, 
“Now Mr Fudo just sit under the eaves for & little” and to be 
picked up and pat outside, Then to find himself in an out of the 
‘way put of Hien! 

‘When he arrived at Kioto he told what had happened to him. 





80, THE NAME TABLET* 


The following story has the same mixture of the marvellous 
‘and the humorous ‘The scene is laid in China where the legend 
tells long time ago there was mountain on the top uf wiiich 
stood s name-tablet. ‘That is the ancesteal tablet med in Chino 
‘worhip and known in Japanese a» Seloba, 

‘Long ago in China, there was a high mountain, on the top of 
hich was a large name tablet. 

In a village at the foot of the mountain there lived an old 
‘woman of eighty who every day without fail went up the mountain 
to where the tablet stood. As it was great high mountain, the 
road from the foot to the summit was long and steep: yet, in spite 
‘of mow and wind, thunder, ics and wet, through the trying heat 
of summer, without mistiog one day, up she climbed. The people 





* In Japanese Sotoba. 
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know nothing about this, except the young men and boys who 
climbed tho mountain t» enjoy the breeze that blew on the top, 
‘they could see the oll woman wiping the sweat from her brow a 
she toiled upwards, with bent back, leaning on her stick, 

“She has come to worship” they said. 

But, not once but often, they saw hor walk round the tablet 
and go away without having worshipped. 

“What can sh be taking such pains about? 
‘meat her wo will ask her.” 

And #0 when the old woman came crawling up ax unual they 
‘aid to hor, “Why do you come up heret We come up this 
readful rond to voek for coolaess but it is not for that you come 
up: nor yet for anything in partioular and yet you climb up every 
ay. It ina strango thiog for & woman to do! ‘Tell ux why do 
you do it?” “Well to bo sure!” sald the old woman, “You muxt 
bowurprised! My coming up to the tablet is nota thing of yexter- 
ay, have come up to #00 it overy day since I was of an age 
to understand anything, during more than seventy years.” 

“But why do you do this strange thing?” they asked. 

Sho answered thom. “My parents died at « hundred and 
twenty and my grandparents lived to more than two hundred— 
‘they told mo that when blood was seen on the tablet this mountain 
‘would crumble away and become a deep sea, 8 my father told 
me, And as live at the foot of the mountain I shall certainly 
be smothered if it cramblox away: #0 every day I come up to we it 
‘hero is blood on it, in ordor that I may flee in good time.” 

‘Hearing this the young mea Isughed and cried out— 

“What » dreadful thing! Be sure and tall us when the 
mountain is going to fall” 

‘The old woman then said, not undemtanding that they 
‘were lntghing at her, 

“Of coame I should never think of exapingalone, Ishould tell 





lay If wo. 
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‘evervone,” and she went down the mountain. 
‘aughing the young men said, “She wou't come up again 
to-day: tomorrow we will make her fy astonished.” And they 
‘daubed the tablet with blood Phen returning to the village they 
said to the people, “As itis very odd that the old woman should 
0 up every day to the name-tablet on the mountain-top, we 
asked hor about it and she told us that when tho tablet was cover- 
ed with blcod the mountain would crumble away and become 
deep sea. So we, to give hera fright, have put blood on the 
tablet” And the villagers laughed and thought it all nonsense, 

So wheo the old woman went up next day she found blood 
on the tablet. Turning pale she fell on the ground with fright, 
‘Thon she ran beck ealting— 

“Villagora! Escape! Escape quickly! Save your lives! 
The mountain is going to crumble and become a deep sea.” 

@ Axor telling the news to every one sbe returned to her own 
house and making her children aud grandchildren take theit 
hhowebold goods on their backs, ahe also helping, they escaped to 
another village. ‘The men who had smeared the tablet with blood 
lapped their wands; laughing and jeesing they cried, “Now 
what is to happeat Will the wind blow? Will the thunder 
come?” Strange to my as they spok> the sky became black and 
owering and the mountain shook. 

“What is happeaing! What is happening!” they etied out 
su the mountain bezaa to tremble, 

“The old woman ia right!” they ered and they fled groan- 
ing and weeping. "Some escaped but some lost their parents and 
thers their children, and all lost their boowebold goods, 

‘nly the old woman with her childrea and grandchildren 
cecaped quietly and lost notbing. And the mountain fell and 
became a deep sea; and those who had jeered and laughed all 
perished. Truly they had done a foolish thing. 
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20, PRAYER FOR RAIN. 


Long ago in the time of Engi there waa a drought, ao, the 
‘Mikado sending for sixty priests caused them to read prayers. 
‘The priests, causing clouds of incense to riso prayed for a sign, 
bbut there was no break in the weather, the mn burnt flercely, 
‘and from the Mikado downwards, the highest officals the farmer 
‘and the common people, all wero in great distrns. 

Calling for tho hend official of the howeholil the Mikado 
‘ordered him to send for Jokan Sojo and wo tell him how the 
prayers of tho other priests hud beon in vain. Sokan retiring, 
stood by the wall and prayed. 

‘Now as there wore three grades of priesta abovo Joka, to be 
‘hos summoned was a great honour for him. Consing dwa the 
stops of tho south paluce he stood facing tho north ard it was 
‘painful to the onlookers to see him raise the inconse buruer to his 
forehead, Being a hot day the incense did not at frat kindle bat 
suche wopt and prayed it rove to the sky in a black cloud. ‘The 
Emperor's penional attendants were assembled in the « wih palace; 
the nobles looked on from the Yuba palacos the lonis wa ching 
from the Bifuku gate Ax they watched, the cloud graually 
covered the sky, thunder and lightning filled the universe, and 
heavy min descending, the earth at once became wet. There was 
‘good crop of the five grains and all the trees bore fruit. So 
every one believed in Jokan and there was a general rejoicing. 
Tokan was raised to a higher rank. 

As it was a strange thing I write it down for the benefit of 
fatare generations, 
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16 A NUN SEES J1Z0. 





In Tamba, there lived an old nun who heard that the Buddha 
‘Tizo walked abroad at dawn, Hoping to see him she rose at break 
of day and wandered to and fro. It so happened that « disepu- 
table looking gambler met her and asked her—‘Sister, what are 
you doing out in the cold?” 

Sho answored,—“Hearing that Jizo walk at dawn I have 
come to meet him.” 

“1 know where he walks,” said the men, “come with me 
and I will show you.” 

“How joyful,” eried the nun, “take me to the place” 

“Give me something?” suid the man, “and I will show you 
the place where he is to be found.” 

“I will give you the drew I wear,” the nun replied. 

“Qome then,” said the man, and he lead her to a place near 
by. 

Now the gambler knew the pareats of « child called Jizo so 
hho took her to their house, and he asked, “ Where is Jizo 2” 

‘The parents of the child said—“He is not here. He has gone 
‘out to play. He will som return.” 

“This is where Jizo walla,” uid the man to the nun : joyfully 
she took off her silk drem and gave it to the gamibler who hurried 
off with it 

“I have come to see Ji” said the nun to the parents, who 
‘were astonished at any one thus wishing to seo their child. 

Atthat moment a boy of about tea year of age came to the 
door. ““ThisisJizo” said the parents The nun immediately felt 
‘on her knees, bowing her head to the ground. 

The boy held in his hand some grass with which he had cut 
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himself straight down his forehead, and from the gushing wound 
‘the unspeakably Dlissfl face of Jizo appeared. 

‘The nun gazing, worshipped more and moreand. with tears in 
hor eyes she continued to adore him and then dying she went 
straight to Paradiso, We must believe that to thowe who earnestly 
pray the Buddha does appear, 





7, THE KNIGHT OF AZUMA. 





“Tong ago, in the country of Sanyods bordering on the in- 
Jand sea of Japan, the gods Chusan and Koya were worshipped by 
the people, Koya was & snake and Chiusan was monkey. At 
tho yearly festival held in honour of these gods & human sacrifice 
was offered up, And always a maiden of fine form, with long 
hair, and a white akin, and of pleasing deportiment was chosen. 

[Now it happened, as in ancient times without fail, uch a 
maiden was chosen much to the sorrow of her parents 

“Wo must sabmtt” auld they, “yet the relatiouship of pareut 
‘and child has beon ordained in a former state, One doos not die 
Jiko oven an unsatisfactory child, while one that is perfectly praise: 
worthy is dearer than life Steelf, Yet we most submit!” ‘The 
sorrowful days passed away one by one, and the time the parents 

nd the child had together became shorter and shorter. 

While they wept and counted the days there camo wandering 
nto the neighbourhood a man from Azuma, He was a hunter of 
sreatstroogth and valiant of heart, He could kill ven the wild 
Jhog whea it is maddened with anger, Arriving at the abode of 
‘the father he talked with him, and the father said— 

“I spend my days in perpetual grief, for my only daughter 
hhan been chosen for the sactifice, What sin can I have committed 
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in a former slate that I now should meet with such adversity and 
imy.daughter have to undergo an unexpected and terrible death? 
‘It is most sad and lamentable! Moreover, uolike me, my daughter 
ia very charming.” ‘The man from Azuma made answer— 

‘There is nothing one values more than life, therefore we fear 
the Gods, Do not give the sacrifice: give the girl tome To 
offer her up before the gods would be as dreadful as to see an only 
Anughter chopped to pieoes before one’s eyes. Give ar to mo”— 
hho earnestly pleaded. 

“Truly 1” the father replied, “Iwould rather give herto you 
than see her die a painful death.” 

‘Then the Knight of Azama went to where the mailen mat; 
‘and he saw that sho was beautiful, Bending pensively shestadied 
tho art of writing, while the tears dropped on her sleeve. Sho 
‘momed ashamed that anyone should see her with her hair banging 
own and wet, as was also her face, with tears, As she looked 
round it was ovident that she was indeed an elegant woman, dig- 
nified and lovely, unlike a country child. 

‘The Knight from Azuma when he looked upon her was filled 
‘with sorrow, 

‘Then ho mid to the parents—“ One thing: alone troubles me, 
that ig it would grieve meif you were to come to harm on her 
account” And the parents answered, “Even if'we should die 
fn order that she might live itis no matter: our lives are of no 
‘value: do not consider us but act as you think best” 

“Let the sacrifice be made,” said the Knight, and strictly he 
charged them to let no one enter the houss: he also forbade them 
‘tolet it be known that he was there 

‘And as he lived there hidden with the maiden, he chove from 
among the dogs, that for years had lived in the mountains, the 
‘ovo’ wisest, these he taught every day to catch and eat a monkey. 
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ven without training, tho dog and the monkey aro enemies, #0 
that if a dog sees a monkey he flies at it and oatohes it and de- 
vours it, 

Morning and evening the Knight sharpened his sword and 
talked with the maiden, 

“What lay between usin a former life?” he asked, “that I 
should thus Cie for you. But what care I for life if it ean be 
10 up for you! Ouly it gives me pain to think that we shall 
be parted 

‘Then mournfully the maiden answered, “Alas that I should 
sive you such anxiety.” 

















‘And ao the time went by until the day of the festival arived, 
‘Then eame the priests (Shinto) to the house of the mailen beating 
‘long now box: and a crowd ot people came with them making 
1 great noise, 

“Pinco the sacrifice in the box rocording to custom,” eiled 
the priests 


"Do exactly as I tell you,” whispered: the Kuight to the 
maiden, And seoretly he and the two hounds hid themselves in 
the box. Patting the dogs as they crouched beside him he whise 
pered to them, “I have caroeed and fed you from day to day 
now you must save my lif” 

‘The sword which he bad daily sbarpened was placed in 
hand: the lid of the box was shut down and a cloth was sown 
round it: then the bux was given back to the priests as ifthe 
maiden was in it. And they eet forth from the house earrylug 
spears and mirrory, waving branches of the rakaki, and ringing 
bells, as is ordained by the priewts, and there was much ado, 

But the maiden wept when she saw the Knight carried thus 
away in her place: and with sorrow she thought of the fate, ax 
yet unknown, that would fall upon her parents, 

But they said to her, “We care not whether we live or die.” 
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‘The sncritice was brought to the door of the temple, the priests 
chanting prayers. And tho door leading into the placo of the 
gos wes opened and the box put in: then the door was shut, 
Outaide stood the chief-priest and others in a row. 

‘Meanwhile the Knight, with the point of his sword, cuts 
hholein the box, and looking through it he saw indescribably 
great monkeys with red faces and white hair, sitting all round the 
room, ‘There were at least two hundred sitting in rows to the 
right and to the left, with fleree eyebrows aud red faoes: and in 
the midst of them stood a great chopping-board and on it lay a 
long knife; and all round it stood bottles which apparently con- 
tained vinegar, sauce aud sokt 

‘Tho other monkeys crowded round while the greatest of them 
‘all untiod the cords and opened the box. 

‘Thon the Kaight shouted, “At them, hounds!” And tho 
loys dashed owt and seized the big monkey and would have 
Killed ims but tho Knight sprang out of the box waving his 
sword which was as shagp as ee, ant dashed the great monkey on 
to'the chopping-board, oryiog, “his is the fate of all those who 
‘havo Killed and enton human beings: I will eut off your head 
and give it to the dogs” ‘The monkey gnashed its tooth and 
blinked its eyes and prayed for morey; but tho Knight took no 
‘hood. Again he shouted, “For many years you have eaten the 
children of men, 80 now I out off your head!” 

‘Then the other monkeys fled in orowds to the trees, scream- 
ng, and followed by the dogs, ‘There was such an up-roar even 
‘the earth was up-set and the mountains echoed. 

‘Thea the god spoke by the mouth of the chielpriest and 
said, “From to-day I will not demand this sacrifice: I do not 
thivk it right to take away human life, ¢0 from hence-forth I 
shall not accept of it, As for the relations of the victim I shall 
o thet no harm, on the contrary, T shall become the protector of| 
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their descendants, All I ask is, hear my prayer, grant me life, I 
traly repent, Spare me!” 

‘Then the priests followed by the people crowded into the 
temple: they were all greatly surprised and there was a great 
‘tumult, “Only pardon the god, he hus spoken well cried. the 
priest But the Knight answered, “Don't be deceived, he ia 
rogue! ‘This god who hs taken the lives of the people, I shall 
rake him rpent!” and he prepared to out off the monkey's head 

But again tho priests came forward aul prayed that the god 
right be pardoned and declared that heneefrth no human being 
should be sacrfio!, and at last tho Knight relented, 

From that time no mcrifices were vfered in tho land but 
those of wild hog and deer, 

‘The Kuight married tho maiden and took her with hiui to bis 
own couutry where, being aman of good position, they fived iu 
grout conifurt 
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‘propose to give you a fow extracts from the Kelzal Roku,» 
‘work on Political Beonomy written by Dazai Jun, 

‘This work was one among two or three suggested ata Councit 
Meeting of this Society as a suitable subject for a paper to read at 
ono of ts meetings, by our Chairman Sir Ernest Satow, K.O.M.G. 
Tt was pointed out to him by ono of the eouncil that auch » 
‘subject as Political Economy should be treated by « member with 
special knowledge of the subject, bus as Sir Ernest did not con- 
sider that the Political Economy of Dazat’s time required as an 
exponent, a student of John Stuart MGIl, or any other authority 
‘on the Modem Selence, I have ventured to undertake the work 
mysell, 

‘Tho Preface atatos that Dasal came from Tide in Shinshiu, 
and in his youth with his father visited Yeddo on a pleasure trip, 
When nearly full grown he took service with the Daimyo of 
Tdauhi, For many years he was ill, and thtioe begged to be 
excused from further servico, but as his request was not granted, 
be loft without permission, and in punishment was condemned to 
confinement, that is to say he was prohibited from taking service 
‘Asewhere, upon which he went to Kyoto, 

or about tan year or oho dod abot the fre province, 
‘vatil cho ban was taken off, when ho retumed to Yeddo, and 
studied under the famous Sorai, until his tetcher’s death, His 
chief studies were the works of Confucius, and other Chinese 
sages. Ho in tam became a teacher himself with Daimyos and 
peopleof all ranks ax pupils who it is said were as much afraid of 
hhim as if he wero the Tycoon, Bot though mingling with the 
Uighest of the land he never sought for personal aggrandizements 
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‘The following story in related of him, when he was tutor to 
‘the son of the Daimyo Iwamura. On Dazai'e fit vist to his 
pupil the young man did not come to meet or see him off Daal 
was vexed and suid “A lowly samurai ought to have no pride 
{m connection with « high penonage, but Teach the learning of 
the Gages. If a pemon, even though he be aking or Daimyo, 
honours the teachings he must not neglect the ceremonies. Your 
reception of me was very casual, ‘This is not treating mo uucare- 
ously, butt is dishonouring the teaching. I have no wish 
tosco any one who does not honour tho teaching.” 

‘Dazai was born 220 your ago, and died when 68 years old. 
Ho was author ofa very large number ofbooks, Hla Keizal 1: ku 
aight perhapabe bettr calod “Social” than “Political Beonouny.” 
Ietronts of Musio; Ktiquette Public Office; Astronomy; Galen 
dam; Geography; Food and Riches; Worhip; Learning; Core- 
‘monial Drew; Coremonial Procewions; The Army ; Law; Panish- 
mont; Divination, ete. To give somo iden of the author and his 
‘writings I have translated part of the Basay on Music 

© Music originated in man’s pleasure, Musi is called pleasure 
because it causes pleasurein man’s hear, Music and pleasare are 
the mame Chinow character. As men ar living things they need 
something with which to pam the time, If they have nothing to 
4o for even a short time they ar sure to become selfh and bed. 
Tfmen have any occupation for paming the time they will use it 
and bo pleased in their heart, But if tie dificult to pam the time 
{in an ordinary way then the heart becomes sad and lonely. 
According to the occupation of the heart itis dull or otherwise, 
‘Thon (aati) to ang and Uf up the woes cue ho iad, 
‘To sound strings or reeds drives away dullness and tauses joy. 
‘This a the ordinary stato of man’s mind. Again at banquets and 


ssuch like if there is only eating and drinking while day tumsto 
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dark. and night to light this is not enough to cause rejoicing. 
‘There must be tongs, dances and music to please the host and 
guest and to pass tho time pleasntly, ‘This trait in man's heart 
loys exists 

‘Music calms the heart of man, Etiquette originates in severe 
respect Ifetiquette is pure then the relations of maukind be- 
tween lord and retainer, parent and child, hnuband and wife, 
brothers and fronds are only sovere and respectful, and kindli 
ness of heart is easily lost, Music has its origin im pence, Ita uve 
‘user peace in lord and retainer, high and low, parent and 
children, and among relations, In ancient times because musi 
was always used in ceremonies peace was honoured, It was 
because in music etiquette was always considered that respect wax 
upheld. Some times again in entertaining a guest ceremonial bow 
shooting was performed, or perhaps the pastime of throwing 
arrows into a jar, Hero again musio was used to increase the 
pleasure and balance the etiquette, To balance etiquette is to beat 
‘ime, Tn grand ceremonies the advancing, receding, slowness or 
quickness were all accordin 1nd this beating of time was 
alto the sound of music. ‘The same as for instance if in a priest's 
hous a rite of Buddhism is being performed the time for advancing, 
standing up, and stopping is vet by the striking of gongs or drains. 
‘Therefore in all important ceremonies musio must bo used. 
Mankind generally must have some kind of amusement By 
amusement gloom is driven away and the spirit moved. For this 
purpose nothing equals musio, In all heaven and earth, from the 
Middle Kingdom to every foreign country there is no country 
without music! ‘But barbarians are influenced by their local 
cuvitonment. In ll places where man’s mind is not quite upright 


the majority of the songs and music is not good, Byen in the 
rniddle Kingdom in Teil; Eli; Gokan aud Bokyjo the music is of 
4 ery vulger type. Only from the refined’ music of the former 
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‘kings has come the pure music of heaven and earth, ‘This is the 
true note of peace, Music generally affects the heart of man in a 
peculiar way, For instane’, hearing vulgar music makes the heart 
of man fall and become lazy and wicked, 

Ifrefined music is used then the heart will become good and 
in agvord with tho centro of peace, ‘This is a mystery of heaven, 
[In the works of Confucius we find “In the change of customs, for 
raking s change from the vulgar nothing is better than music.” 
‘Tonday it is just tho same as in ancient times 

‘Vulgar music makes vulgar people, refined music makes the 
customs of the people pure, Music changes customs and musi 
guards and retains them, ‘Thereforw when establishing a govern- 
‘ment itis first uecessary to creato good music and have it per: 
formed at large, stop vulgar music aud not let the people ure it 
Confucius in his advice to Ganyon about governing country 
raid “the refined Sho dance is mostimportant, Prohibit the vulgar 
musioTeisei” ‘Though in the Jin dynasty books of the sages were 
umt, Confucians and disciples of the mages killed, and all music 
and coromon{es stoppod, yet in the Kan dynasty scholars were or- 
ered by Imperial decree to ntudy the old books and revert to the 
ancient learning, and music and ceremonies once more flourished. 
‘Though it has never reached the excellence of the three ancient 
dynasties (Ka, In and Shiu) yet from the time of Kan every emper- 
or encouraged music and ceremonies, and music has beon used by 
the people. If there is ceremony there is sure to be music. In 
worshipping the gods of hexven and earth, and the country and 
family shrines, music is always used. ‘This is because it is 
imposible to govern the world without music and ceremony, 
‘Though the music of tho times subsequent to the Kan dynasty is 
not equal to that of anciont times it is the music of suburban 
‘temples and palaces, and vulgar music is not to be mentioned in 
the same breath, 
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Jn Japan Shotoku Taishi, having acquired the music of the 
riddle kiugdom, had it taught to several musicians and through 
its uye in the palace, it has come down to the present time ‘The 
music used in this country now is that of the dynasties of Kan to 
To, ‘The Biwa; Yokoftyo; 88; Tosho; Shakuhachi, and Kakuko 
‘are all mnsionl instramenta of a later date than the Kan dynasty, 
Dut of the string instruments the Koto, and of the wind instru- 
rents the Sh6 are the most anoient of instruments which have 
‘come to this country. 

‘The $5 is used at Festivals, and has beon in use sinoe the Kan 
Ayoasty. It in evolved from tho Koto, which has 25 strings while 
the Shas halfthe number, or 18, ‘The Wagoto isa very old instre- 
rent and said to dato ftom tho Kuni no Yo, or time of the Gods 
Itissomething like the Chiku ofthe Middle Kingdom, In the mid~ 
‘lo Kingdom up to the timo of the To dynasty music was after the 
anciont ayle, but with tho So dynasty there was a great change. 
‘The music of our country came from the people of To, therefore it 
4s sald to bo mostly ancient and not to exist ab present in the 
‘Middle Kinglom, Wo havo also Korean musio, but itinsald there 
sno ancient Korean musio in Koren itaclf, or Chdvon an it is 
now called, 

Tn all countrion throughout every generation musio and 
ceremonies have been connected with G.vernent, therefore when 
any changes in Government ariao the old music is overthrown and 
Jost and the new comes into existance. In Japan there is no 
ow mri. © 

At tho time of Shotoku ‘Taishi musicians were chosen who 
made mule their profession, and guarded it, therefore for over 
11000 years musio has come down to ws undisturbed, and has been 
neitber changed nor lost, ‘This is truly a wond eft! and important 
thing, 

In the:Ganji Monagatari is found the statement that in 
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ancient times the Koto was chiefly used. At some period this 
teaching was lost, and has never been recovered. ‘The teaching 
of the Biwa, $5, and Japancso Koto have come to us The 
Shakuhachi was a great favorite of the Emperor Genso of To. It 
‘was entirely used in Classical music, At some timo this was 
changed and it now is the music of the lower classes. Iu the 
‘Horivji nt Nara there is eaid to be the Shakubachi upou which 
Shotoku Taishi played. ‘The length is one foot and eight bu. It 
‘was because it is of these dimensions that it was called Shaku- 
Ihachi, but it is now called Tmsetaudan, because it includes one 
knot of bamboo, The instrument used by the begging priests of 
today is wrongly called a Sbakubachi, It is really akind of 
Dosho called » Sansettsudan aud includes three knots, ‘The 
Dosho was formerly used for clasie music. ‘The way of making 
it has come down through musicians, but no one of to-day can 
play upon it ‘The musical instruments of to-day are the three 
string instruments, Biwa, $5 and Japaneso Koto, the three pipes; 
‘Sho, Hichiriki, and Yokofuye, and the three drums; Kakko, Taiko 
‘and Shoko. 

Amongst the ancient songs are the Imayo and Royel. Though 
‘he Imayo is a song used by tho people its language is almont 
‘lamical, ‘The Wakakan Royol is a collection of songs made by 
‘the Dainagon Kinto. Tt goos with both Pipes and Strings, aud is 
used by the highest and lowest class of people The vulgar 
sang and compoted songs and even the daughters of hotel-keepers 
played and sang to these instruments, 

‘When Shiga Hira of the Taira was a prisoner at Kamakura 
the Geisha Beoju came and played the Gejoraku and the Doso- 
osho musi to him on the & for at that time there was no otber 
‘music, High and low alike amused themselves with classical music. 
Bat only songs und dances of Japanese origin named Shirabyoshi 
were liked by Kiyomori of the Teirs, If this music be examined 
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it will be found different from the music of to-day and to have a 
clasical foundation, ‘Tho dance known as the Daito and used by 
‘the people at present issimilar to the ancient Shirabyoshi, but the 
‘music now used is not the original. 

‘The Sarugaku and Dengaku music followed that of the Hojo 
period. Te was vulgar music written by the musiclan of the time, 
but not performed by people of rank, ‘The upper ten of that time 
took pleasure iv clamical music only. Nitta Yorbiseda played the 
flute, Avbikagn Takaujt the Shs, Kusunoki Maseshige the Biwa 
and all were far from mean players, 

‘Whon the Muromachi howe eame to an end tho Sarugaku 
flourished. Tt was wed at banquets in the palace and was the 
sic ofthe Shogans and its roign lasted within the seas of J 
for over 200 yearn, 

"The Serugaku was the kind of music wrod by the retorn of the 
Middle Kingslom, la tones were the ancient war exies of tho 
northern barbarians, not at all perceful oF quiet 

Neatly overy kind of music harmonizes with either strings oF 
bamboos, but the songs of the Sarugnku do not. ‘Tho notes of the 
fluto used in the Sarugakeu do not agrco with rales, nor harmonize 
with strings, ‘Thoshouts of the singer ecoompanying the Twztmi 
reemblo the erie of criminals, All musi i for creating a poncer 
fal mind, but the Sarugaku is not of this nature, it iv tho yell of| 
tho fighter, and people who find pleasure in it unknowingly in- 
Jure the peacefulness of their minds, ‘There is also a dance called 
Bachiwaka which was composed by aman named Sachiwaks. It 
is vot known when it was firt published, but itis said to be 
modern, Althcugh called a dance it is really not one, but consists 
{in holding a fan and striking the hand with it to time and singing 
of the deeds of the ancionta, ‘This like the Snrugakt does not 
Iharmonize with musi, and is not penceful but warlike. 

In the Monogatari of the Biwahoshi the story of the house of 
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‘Taira is sang to the playing of the Biwa, Yukinaga, a former 
Jord of Shinano, taught this toe blind man named Shobutsu and 
mado him sing it, ‘This issaid to be the origin of the song. It is, 
older and though the music cannot be skid to be penosful, i is 
quieter than the Saruzak, 

With regard to the Sekkyo (that isthe exposition of Buddhist 
Scriptures) its teachers were amongst the followers of Shakka, and 
the history of the ri of Buddhism was added to the Shomyonem- 
‘butwa, Tt was composed for the purpovs of permmading people to 
{Join tho Buddhist sect, Later on it told the stories of the lover 
and sorrows of the ancients of this and foreign countrien. Again 
to incline people to Buddha it took the story of some famous 
priest to show the shortuess of man’s life, ‘The language used is 
for the most part that of the people, but there are parta which do 
not belong to the vulgar music of this time, At one timo it was 
succompanied by the beating of gongs but now uneducated 
musicians use the mamison, ‘Th Sekkyo has grief and pity as its 
subject, and honours man’s tears ‘Too much pity im music is the 
Doginning of lewdness, though the Sekkyo canuot be ealled lewd. 

_sTorort is very similar to Selky0, Tt origin is not quite clear, 
people say that it originated in the daughter of one named Ono 
‘who lived in modern times, It is said to have been at fit « 
rpieoo of music called Jorori, consisting of an account of ancient 
‘story in 12 chapters made and sung by the dauzhter of a former 
hheadman of Yahagi, a post town of the province of Mikawa, ‘This 
music after a time became very popular, and to it was added an 
account of the doings of ancient foreigners and Japanese. It was 
not the same all over the country. ‘The tunes differed in the east 
and west, It was sung chiefly by low class musicians aod the 
‘ind. At fint, as it contained av account of the famous ancients, 
its language was clasic, but as it became popular with the pecple 
it told the stories of their love, their jealcusics, and less of lives or 
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property through profligate living. Hence its language became 
commonplace, Though the ancient Innguage of the Jorori came 
from s poor village it was thé amusement of the governing class, 
Tt wasnot a vory long pieee of musi, and it is no more used by 
the governing classes, 

In all ovuntries where evil music is not prohibited the people 
compose all kinds of low songs, and men's hearts aro made evil, 

In the “Duties of a King” as written in the Reiki itis said 
that in the times of the Former Kings any pervon making an 
fmmoral wong was punished by death, ‘Though the tunes of the 
people usd always to be bad their words were for the most part 
lasical, At present they ace very low, provincial aud nolay, and 
it is better fur the hearers to cover their eur, ‘The 85 was ori- 
sinally only used in clawical muss, but now it ia not ao and a 
different kind of music has been made for it, which is mostly used 
by tho people, 

Te was first wed in ‘Tsulewshi which ta the old name for Kiu- 
‘hin, and is called Twukushiss. ‘Tho musio for this came down to 
tusasan adeptation of the classical Yettengaku, It is now used 
with all kinds of songs. ‘Though it isnot clasical it has very fow 
bad tones in it, ‘The Saunigen and Kokiu are musical instraments 
twed by the people. Tt is sald that both of there have come 
over in modern times from the Loochoo islauds, where they are 
‘wed for classical music, but in Japan for the vulgar music of 
‘the people, ‘The Samison i vory like the Kokin of the fiddle 
Kingdom, ‘The Kokiu is similar to the Kitko.yy Though the 
time of the Kokiu is slightly provincial, yot it has clamical 
parts, ‘The Samison is extremely pleasing to the evil, ‘The 
slightest tone from the Samisen immediately sets the evil heart 
{in motion, in a way which no other musical instrument can, 
Jn shape it is something like the Biws, but the playing of the 
Biwa is simple, while Samisen playing is very quick and com- 
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plex, and it scoords with the voice of man better than any other 
musical instrument, and for making men joyful is much thought 
of by the people, ‘Therefore unless the Sekkyo, Jorori and other 
songs used by the people are played to the musio of Samisen, their 
boauties cannot be fully shewn, 

All the evil music of the people is played by quick move- 
‘ments of the hands. This is specially noticed in the Samison and 
thus are the ears of the people made glad and their hearts rejoice, 

At first the Samisen was only used by the blind, and low 
class niusiclaus but now even the best clases learn it and of course 
amongst the samurai aud other classes there are a large number of 
skilled player. Were the language pure, both the Samisen and 
‘Kokiu could be used with classical music, and become classic, but 
they aro used with only bad tunes and yulgar music, and are 
therefore altogether bad, just as such instruments as the 83 and 
Shakuhachi if they wore used for evil music, would give out 
vulgar tones, ‘Thus the evil tones aro not the crimes of the 
instrument, but of the player. 

‘Nearly all music is based upon the voice of man. Ifthe voice 
‘of man be puro then the tones of strings and bamboos will be pure 
too, but if his voice be evil so will be the tones of the pipes and 
‘cords, All musio is the heart act to the tunes of songs and played, 
‘unless the evil tones of the songs of the people are stopped, evil 
‘music cannot be put down. The songs of the vulgar do not tell 
‘of good, but of evil and profligate things. 

It is because the people have been accustomed to profligate 
tones from childhood that they please the heart of man. In the 
‘Middle Kingdom there are the Haiyu (actom) which are the same 28 
‘the Kyogenshi (a kind of actor) of this country, The Zateugeki 
(theatrical play) of the Middle Kingdom is the same as the 
Kabuki (opera ?) of this country. In the Middle Kingdom there 
is a law for the Haiyu which compels them to perform plays on 
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filial plety and the doings of loyal retainers, no evil or unlawful 
matter being permittel. This ik because of the fear of evil 
aeatroying the ctstoms of the people. ‘The Kabuki and Kyogen 
of today pander to the present public taste, and act the profligate 
doings of the public of the present times. Nothing exceeds this 
for breaking the customs of the people. It is all evil which is 
‘sang to tho people. When the customs become depraved it is a 
calamity for the country, The harm that evil music doe to 
government is very far reaching. 

In ancient times Clason! Music was spread all over the 
world, and all people took their pleasure thereftom, because there 
vas no vulgar musie for the people, But later all kinds of vulgar 
rmwic were made, which pleased the ears and eyes of the people 
and they seeing that it represented the vulgar heart of their times 
‘were amuvod and thoughtit funny, and thinking the Clussioat 
‘Music not #0 amusing finally would have it no more, ‘Though 
‘the Sorugaku is provincial and vulgar, and is only the voice of 
fightors and Killers and does not harmonize with pipes and stringy 
yet thero aro no lowd tones in it, and therefore it dots not move 
men's hearts to evil, All other vulgar music fs of lewd tones, and 
starts the ovil heart of man, 

Of the popular tones there is difference between the ancient 
and modern, ‘Though the ancient music were bad, the classic 
language of Japan was used but it was enry language, then as the 
carth advanced in age the customs changed and the music became 
‘too low and disorderly to bo allowed in people's houses or amongst 
relations, ‘This is what is known ex customs getting depraved. 
Tlamical music is not used by the state, and bad music is not 
prohibited, this is what happens, ‘The saying that by hearing a 
person's musio his virtues will be known originated from the 
belief that music comes from virtue, We can judge of the good 
or bad of the ancient world, by examining its music. As the 
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‘popular music is from the people, from it the morals of the people 
of that ago can be judged. Just as vulgar music breaks down 
customs, #0 by a miracle of heaven classical musi must make 
customs pure, ‘The reason that it is suid that there is nothing 
‘which equals music in causing change ia thatthe power of classical 
ruse changes the impure into the pure, and the deterioration of 
‘the pure to the impure is tho result of vulgar music. ‘Tho reason 
that the sages made music to amuse the people was to uphold the 
ancient customs without change for ever. 

tis truly a deep couception that the state is buile up upon, 
the foundation of music and ceremony placed side by side, ‘The 
AGlitary Laws of Sonbu and Goki, the plan of Rotan and Soshi of 
leaving everything to fate, tho Punishments of Shinfugai and 
Kanpi, tho Laws of Shoo und Rishi, and the hundreds of others, 
their principles of government were good, but because they dise 
ensod with Music and Ceremony, though they might have kept 
the world governed in peace for a time, could not govern and 
civilize it for long. ‘Thotwo Emperors (Giyo and Shun) and three 
Kings(oKa, Tn, and Shu dynasties) employed the Music and Cere- 
monies of the sages and therefore governed the world in peace, 

‘Therefore in later times did any wish to lear from the gor 
‘vernment of former kings, they must uphold musie and ceremony, 
Fortunately in Japan the ancient music has come down to us, 
and if used by the Emperor, the Samurai and others it will be a 
foundation to work upon, but the vulgar music and dances of tho 
present must be put down, as much as posible, a a law ought to 
bbe made that the Sekkyo and Jorori sball only tell of the filial 
piety, brotherly love and duty of the ancients, and not of their 
depravity and disorder, and that all which hurts the life of man 
in the way”of dances and theatricals shall be abolished, If all 
‘evil and disorder be banished from provincial songs and dances 
‘evil can be kept from men, and puro customs and long life to the 
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stato can be established. ‘This is the teaching of the Music and 
Ceremonies of the former kings, 

Jn my attempt to translate an Kay from one of the writers 
suggested to this Society by Sir Exnest Satow I have not only to 
plead a very slight knowledge of Political Economy, but in 
<hoosing the Essay on Musie, I have further to crave your pardon 
Decuuse of my absolute ignorance of the subject. The difficulty of 
putting into suitable English the equivalents of Duzai’s technical 
‘irs has also been too much for me, a8 the words which I have 
‘teanslated Vulgar and Clasicnl, Music and Songs, Tones and 
‘Words, have perhaps deeper significance then Ihave giver them, 


MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 


Guyerar, Meernso, 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held 
at tho Parish Buildines, No. 64, Twukiji, on Wednesday, February 
7, 1000 at 4 p.m, tho Vice-President, Dr. D. ©. Greone, being in 
thecbair. 

‘The minvtes of the preceding meeting were adopted as print- 
cd in the “Japan Mail.” “Mr. Lloyd read « paper by W. G. As 
ton, Bay, OM.G. on “Chhoi-Ohung, a Korean Marchen”; the 
Chairman expressed the thanks of the Society to both the author 
sand tho render for the very interesting paper,—the fit of its kind 

nd before the Srciety. 

Profesor B, W. Clement acto} as Secretary pro. tem, 











Awxvas, Meera, 

‘Tho annual meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held 
‘nt the Parish Buildings, No, 64, Twukiji on Wednanday, Dec. 12th, 
1000, at 4 p.m., Dr, D.C. Greene, Vice-President, being in the 
chair. 

‘Tho minutes of the previous meeting were takon a& rovd. 

‘The business of the Annual Meeting firat came up for disc 
sion, The Recording Seeretary rend the Report of the Council 
for the past year. 

AwwuAt. Patont oF Ti Court. 
SESSION 1900. 

Only one paper was read at « General Meeting of the Society daring 
1900, # Chihoi Ching, a Korean Mirchea," by W, G, Aston, Esq Cf Gu, 
‘til the Annual Meeting in Decerber, when papers by Miss 
‘on “ Some tales from the Uji Shui Monogatari.” and R. J, 
‘Dazai on Japanese Music.” were presented, Several other papers were 
promise, but unfortunatly it was found impossible for the writers to have 
them ready in time for the session just concluded. It is confidently ant- 
ciated that several papers of fntcest willbe ready for presentation to the 
Society during the ensuing yeae when itis hoped that revived ioterest will 
‘be shown in its proceedings. 

















ii MINUTES OF MRETINGS, 


‘The Council reget very much te have to announce the resignation of 
Sic Emest Satow, K-CM.G, owing to his transfer to Peking. ‘They feel 
‘that his departure is a deep loss 10 the Socieiy, conscious as they are of 
the many and great services he has continually rendered to it. 

ro new names have been added to the list of members; and 3 mem- 
bers have resigned, 

‘The Hon ‘Treasurer read the Teeasure's Report. 
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MINUTES OF MEETINGS, iit 


E&OE 
JeMeD, Gardiner, Hon, Treasurer, 
‘Fxamined, compared with vouchers and found correct, 
RS, Minx. 
‘1D, Macpowatn, 
Dee, 12, 1900, 
Bath of the reports were approved, 





Naw Comnrree, 


‘The following gentlemen were elected members of the Committee for 
the ensuing year :—President, Rev, D, C. Greene, D,D,; VieePresident, 
Rey, A, Lloyd ; Vice-President, (Yokohama, J. F, Lowder, Bag ; Corres. 
ponding Secretary, Arthur Hyde Lay, Esq.; Corresponding Secretary 
(Wokobama’, Rey. E, 8, Booth; Treasurer, J. MeD, Gardiner, Haq. 
Librarian, Rev, CH Evans, Members of Council ;—R_&. Miller, Esq. 1, 
V1, Chammberlain, Baq, R. J. Kirby, ¥5q,,R, Masujima, Bq. HG, Parltt, 
aq, Kev. W. J, White, Prof, E, W, Clement, Prof E, C, Grfin, Prof, 
Ul, Viekers, Dr, Riess. 

‘The CuainMan called special attention to the fact thatthe late Pre: 
sident, Sir Emest Satow, had been compelled to resign his post on account 
of his appointment to Peking as H, B, M's Envoy Extraordinary and 
‘Minister Plenipotentiary, and expressed his individual regret as well as the 
regret of the members of the Society atthe loss thus sustained, Sie Emest 
‘would, he said, be very sorely missed on the Couneil as he took up work 
evolving no small burden on them, ‘The public were much more exacting, 

‘A paper by Miss S, Ballard, entitled “ Some ales (rom the Uji Shut 
Monogatari" was then read by Mr, Miller, and Mr, R. J. Kirby's papes 
“Dazai on Japanese Music” was read by Mr, Lloyd Both papers were 
received with much interest and the thanks of the Society conveyed to the 
writers by Dr. Greene, ‘They will appear among. the transactions of the 
Society as soon as they ean be printed. 

‘A propoted alteration of Art. 15 of the Constitution was lad before 
the meeting, ‘The rule as proposed will read:—" AIL members of the 
‘Society shall be elected by the Council, They shall ara rule be proposed 
at one meeting of the Society and Lalloted for at the next, one black ball 
in ive to exclude, lat the Ooune'l my if they deem it adeiaale, propose 
‘and eect a member ot one and Ue same meting. ‘Their election shall be 
sangounced at the General Meeting following.” ‘The Chairman explained 
‘hat the alteration was rendered necessary ly the Counel as it sometimes 


























iv MINUTES OF MEETINGS, 





happened that some time elapsed between their meetings—in summer for 
‘example, with the result of keeping persons desirous of joining the Society 
iting for election, 
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APPENDIX. A, geo 
Last OF PAPERS DURING ‘TK SESSION OF #899. 


1. Chhoi.Chinung, a Korean Marchen .....by W.G, Astos, Es, CMG 
2, Some Tales from the Uji Shiu Monogatatt ws. .uby Miss S. BALLARD, 
3 Davai on Japanese Music seomeaee woody R. Je RUNDE 












APPENDIX. 
List ov ExcIIANars OF Tink AxtsTIC So: 
Acadeny of Sciences, Lincoln Park, Chicago, lly Us. A, 
‘American Geographical Society, New Vork Ciy,U. 8A. 
» Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn, U8. 
st Whillological Society, New Haven, Conn, U.S, A. 
‘Philosophical Soclety, Philadelphia Ya, U.S, Ay 
Anthropological Tasitute of Great Detain and tela 
“Anthropologische Gesellschaft in Wieo, Austea, 
‘slate Society of Bengal, Calcut 
‘Austalian Assocation fr the Advancement of Selene, Sydney. 
Bataviasch Genootschap, Batavia Jva, 
Sadist Text Socety, Caleuts. 
Bureau of Ethoology, Washington, D, C, 
area of Kaucaton, » 
Canadian Tostitate, Toronto, 
China Review, Honglon 
Chinese Recorder, Shang 
Cosmos de Guido Cora, 2, Via Goto, Rome, Hay 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fir Natur und Volkerkutnle Ostasiens, Tokio, 
Deutschen Morgenlandschen Gesellschaft, Lipug, 
Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada, Otawa, 
Harvard Univenity, Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambri 
USA, 
Imperial Rossin Geogenphical Solty, St, Petersburg, 
Imperial Library, Ueno Park, TK, 
Imperial Univesity of Japan, Tok 
Japan Society, London, 
Japan Weekly Mail, Tokio. 
Johns Hopkins University Publeatios, Baltimore, Ma, Us 
Journal Asiatque, Pars, 
Musée Gaimet, Psi, 
Pekin Oriental Society, Pein 





eV OF JAPAN, 
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>on» Bambay Branch, 
wn Ceylon Branch, Colombo 


» ow China Branch, Shanghai 
nny Stats Branch, Singapore, 
Royal Dublin Society, Kildate St, Dublin. 
Royal Geographical Society, London, 
Royal Soxety, London, 
Of Bainbargh, Edinburgh, Scoland, 
nu Sydney, New South Wales, 
gy Adelaide, South Australia, 
Smithsonian Tastitute, Washington, D, C, 
Sociedad Geografce de Madsid, Madeia, 
Sociedad de Geographia de Lisbon, Portogal, 
Socitté d'Anthropaloge, Par 
‘Soltté de Geograph, Pars, 
‘Slate Historical Society, Madison, Wis, U.S. A. 
United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C, 
yy Dept, of Agriculture, 
University of Upsala, Sweden, 
Vereins fir Eraeunde a4 Leipzig, 
Wisconsin Acndemy of Sclences Arts and Letters, Madison, Wis, U. 
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APPENDIX. D, 


Books ap Pastrurrs Recetven, 


“Life aoa Letters of Samuel Wells Williams, 1.1,D, by Frederick 
Wells Williams, New Haven, 

“Opiental Studies,” from Oriental Club, Philadelphia, 

“ Beiteage sur Kenntnls der Spanischen Sierra Neva 
Bonn, 

“Petiplus.” Baron Nordenskjild, Stockholm, 

“A Naturalist in Mexico.” F, C, Baker, Chicago, 

Story of the Rise of the Oral Method in America as told in the 

‘writing ofthe Hon, Gardiner G, Hubbard.” Washington, 








Dr, JJ. Rein, 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Howorary Mapes, 


Amold, &.€. 8. ty Sit Ewin, Dally Telegraph Otice, Landon, Lngland, 

‘Aston, ¢, My W, G., The Blut, Heer, B, Devon, England, 

Day, Prof. Geo, B, Yale College, New Haven, Conn, U.S.A, 

aking, », 1», Kev, Joueph, Shanghai, China, 

Tepe, 34 hy fs te Dy J.C. 71) Glenwood Avenue, Hast Orange, New 
Jersey, U.S. A, 

Nordenskj6id, Haron A., Stockholm, Sweden, 

Powell, Major J, W., Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C:,U 8 A 

Rein, Prof, J, Jj, Bonn-am-Rhein, Germany, 

Slow, X. 6 3, 6, Sir Ernest M., Iitsh Legation, Peking. 

Severn, Prof, Antelmo, Piazza, San Mareo, Florence, Italy. 

















Live Maousens, 


Alexander, Rev. X, P, Hirostk, 
“Amerman,b, 1, Kee, James Ly 25 Kast 2208 8, New York, U. 
Arvvet, J.B, 133, Maramachi, Koishtawa, Tokio, 

‘Akinwoa, H.R, Wa, 44, London Sq. Cardi, Wales, 
Iigelow, De, W, 8, Boston, Mas, U.S.A. 




















inet, V8 Jy 9 Greenbill Par, Bainborg 
Blanchet, Rev, C, T,, Philmont, N. ¥., U. 
Booth, Rev. 







Bown, Capt, A, X., Dhubill House, Heleasburgh, Argyll, Scotland, 
Cary, Rev, Otis, Kerasuinara, Ki 

Corse, ‘TG, Banned, Coleraine, Ireland, 
Center, Alex, Pactic Mail Office, San Franseiseu, 
Ciamberai, B. 1. Miyanushita, Mahone, 
‘Cheon, A., Hanoi, Tonkin, 
Clarke'thorohill, ‘T. 18, Rushton Hall, Kettering, Northamptonshire, 

England, 

Glemeat, E. W., 39, Nichome, Fuji 
Conder, J., 13, Nishi Konya cho, Kiobeshi, Toko, 











« save sues, 


Cooper, 1.1. BC: fy Mandfond, Norfok, Hogland, 

Daulremer, J, Hankow, China 

Deas, FW, 12, Magdla Place, Edinburg, 

De Bunsen, M. Abbey Lange, Regent's Park, London, 

Diehins FV, Univeity of London, Buslioglon Gardens, London, W. 

Dillon, T, 13, Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, Landon, 8, W. 

Divers, 147. .54 alword, c/o Pore Uvean, 36, Tsoi, Toki (alent). 

Dixon, ¥..4.% J. My $886, Von Verein Ave, St, Louis, Mo, U.S. 

Dixon, mA, Rev, Willian Gray, Warraamboo!, Vitoria, Australi 

Der, V, Shiba Koeneh, Toi, 

1a Bois tm, Francs 27, Rue de fa Lapin, Pars 

aves, Kev. Geo, Poste Restants, Denver, Colorado, 

Eby, 0,0, Rev. CS, Vanconver, B,C, 

Feariog, D., Newport, Khode Island, U. $, A, 

Flamnleh, 0,€, Allon House, Roehampton, England, 

Gay, A. 0,2, Yokoban 

Giussaai, C, 2244, Hla, Yokobama, 

Glover, B, Shiba Koenehi, Toki 

Goodrich, J. King, Koto Galeko, Ki, 

Gookia, F, W., 20 Walton Place, Chicago, 

Gowland, W., 13, Russell Koad, London, 

Greene, b. 10, Rev, D.C, 22, Nakano cho, Iehigays, Takia 

Gribble, Henty, Shanghai, China, 

Gris. w, Rev. W, B 

ths, Bs As absent 

Groom, A. Ht, Kobe, 

Gubbing, CM Jo hy 11.1. ME, Legation, $6 

Mall, Frank, Elmira, Chemang Co, XN. ¥, US 

Halls. A, John Cazey, 3, M. Consul, Kobe 

Haitr, 1, Morioka, 

Heller, T. W., Kobe, 

Holme, ¥.t43., Cu The Red House, Binley Heath, Kent, England, 

Hope, RC, Grangeield, Seaboroogh, England, 

Hat, H.J, Hont & Co, Vokobama, 

James, ¥.S, 139, Blu, Yokohiam: 

Kinch, Edward, Agricaltural College, Cirencester, England, 

Kinkwood, M., Hotel Metropole, Tokio. 

Kot, 0.5.6, #.2.5.f, Cargill G, Royal Society, Edinburgh, 

Lay, Axthur Hyde, 18 1, M. Legation, a 

Liberty, Lazenby, J, P, ‘The Manor Howse, ‘The 1ae, Gr, Missenten, 
Backs, Engl 

























































‘UFE Manis, x 


Yougford, J.1, 1,2. Consul, Nagasaki, 

Tow, C..W,, Stowaarket, Sufolk, England, 

Lowell, Pereval, 53, State St, Boston, Mass, U.S. A. 

Tyman, Benjamin Smith, 708, Locust St, Philadelphia, Pa, U.S.A, 

yall, Sit J, e/o Messe. 7.8. King, Cornhill, London, 

MeDonald, i. D,, Dy 4. Ti, TID, 

Maclagan, Robert, Cadogan Place, Belgrave Square, Londen, 

Marshall, v.19, Rev ‘T, 48, McCormick Block, Chicago, 1, U.S.A, 

Marshall, A, YR. te, Prof, D. HL, (Queen's University, Kingston, 
Canada. 

Masujima, X, 5, Iichome, Ucisaiwaicho, 

Miller, Rev, B, Rothesay, Morioka, 

Milne, ¥. . ¥, FR. &y John, 14, Shide HI louse, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, England, 

Morgan, Geo, D., 6, Hast 40th Stu New York, U.S.A 

Morse, C, J, 1825, Asbury Ave,, Evanston, MIL, Us, A. 

Morse, W. Il, 6/0 Messrs Smith, Baker & Co, 176, Yokohama, 

Napier, H, W., Milton House, Bowling, Scotland, 

Oteott, Colonel Henry S.. Adgar, Madras, India, 

asker, B, H., 18, Gambier Terrace, Liverpool. 

Petiee, Rev J.11, Okayama 

Piggott, Ff, Atiorney General Port Louis, Mantis, 

Pele, Rev. G, Hf, 26, Morland Ra, Croydon, 

Putoam, Hartington, 45, William Sine, New York. 

Robertion, M1, Argyll, 18, Charlote Syuate, Fiiuburg 

Satow, F. A, Cairo, 

Severance, Rev C. M,, and Chueh, tfope $ 

Serrurier, Dr. Yo, Batavia, Java 

Shand, W.J 8, e/0A.A. Shand, Paris Bank, Lombard § 

Shave, Vers Archdeacon, 2 Kasumicho, Azabu 

Shortall J. G. 108, Deaborn t., Chica 

Spencer, Ph. D. Prof J.0., Aoyama, TCkt 

Spencer, Rev. D.$, Aoyama Tiki, 

Stephenson, M.D. 1.8, Sy A.A Sy ele, F. thy CAS, Navy Yard, Heston, 
USA, g 

Stokes, J, 49, Cedar St, New York, 

Stone, W. IT, 3, Aoi cho Akasaka, Tokio 

‘Todd, Rev. C.J. Wentworth House, The Green, Richmond, Suerey. 

‘Tomkinson, M, Franche Hall, near Kidderminster, England 

“Thompson, A. W,, 18, Task, TORS. 

“Trevithiek, F, H., Penzance, Cornwall, England, 







































1, Ave, Baltimore, 











4 London, B,C. 


























‘Trower, H. Seymour, 9, Bryanston Square, London, W, 

‘Tuda, Sen 217, Hommuramachi, Azabu, Tokio, 

‘Take, 8, New Univ, Club, St, James St, Landon, 8, W, 

Vail, Rev Milton C, Nagasakt 

Von’ Wenckstern, Dr. A., Friedtichstrasse, 49-4, Rerlin, Germany, 

Wesselheet, Dr, Wm, P, 176, Commonvealth Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
U.S.A. 

Whitney, 3,0. Willis Norton, 17, Hikawacho, Akassks, Tokio, 

Wigmore, Prof.J. 1, Evanston, Ill, U.S, A. 

Wilkinson, Mr. Justice II, 8 HB, M's Supreme Court, Shanghai, 

Williams, F, Wells, 135 Whitney Ave, Newhaven, Coun U.S. A, 

Willams, Liew, o/o The Mall Offcer, I. M, 8, “ Tamar," Hongkong. 

Wilton, J. A Hakodate, 

Winstanley, A, Thatched House Club, St, James St, London, 8, W. 

Wollant, G, de, Rassian Legation, Washington, U.S. A, 

Wood, Arnold, c/o Wood & Co, Publishers, N.Y. City, 




















‘Onpiany Muaemens, 


Andrews, Rev, Walter, Hakodate, 

Away, Dy Rt, Rev. Bishop, St, Andrew's Close, Sakse-cho Shiba, 
Toki, 

Baals, aD, B,, 7, Nagatacho Nichome, TSkiO, (absent, 

Batchelor, Rev. J, Sapporo, 

Borden, Rev. A. C, Azabu, TokId, 

Back, Hon, Alfred, U, 

Cartwright, 8, HL, Fukushima. 

Caske, FE. B,, 42, Bluf, Yokohama, 

Cooke, Rev. A. W., No, 53, Tsvkij 

Cornet, F. HL, 7, Kobe, (absent), 

Courant, Maurice, 3, Chemin du Chancelier Really (Lyon). 

Cruickshank, W. J, c/o Mourlyan Heimann & Co, 35, Yokoharaa, (abeent)p 

DiAnethan, Baron, Belgian Legation, Nagata cho, Takt0, 

Davidwo, Jas. W., U. 8, Consul, Tamsui, Formosa, 

Davies, Rev. G. #1, Kabe, 

Dearing. Rev, J. 1. D.D,,72, Bluff, Yokohama, 

Desing, W., Sends. 








ORDINARY sMRaEDERS, sit 


Dooman, Rev, J Kabe, 

Droppers, Prof. Garett, Verillon, 

Dumelin, A., 90-4, Yokohama. 

evans, Rev. G.I, 54, Task, Tokko, 

Evinglon, Rt. Rev, Bishop, Nagasaki, 

Favre Brandt, J, 145, Bll, Yokohama 

Fisher, Galen ‘M,, 22, Nakanocho, Tehigaya, Tks 

lorena, Dr, Karl, 103, Haramachi, Kolshikawa, Tokio, 

Foxwell,K,, St, John's College, Cambridge, England, 

Francis, D.'D Rt. Rev. J. My 1501, Central Avenue, Indianapolis 
USA. 

Gaodinee, J, MeD 40, Tsuki, TOD, absent). 
ig, AnvildA., East View Cekbeoa, near Dery. 

Grifin, C, 8, Imperial University, ki, 

Guy, Rev. 1. H., Myogadan, Koishikawa, Toki, 

Hered, J. R., New York City. 

Hind, Rev, J, Kok, Fukuoka Ken 

Irwin, KW, 7, Taanaanachi, Mita, Shiba, Toto, 

Tsawa, $, Higher Nonnal School, Tokio, 

Jameson, C, MG Gy c/o Foreign Office, England, 

Kano, J, Higher Normal School, Toki. 

Kenny, W. Jy H. B.M, Consul, Taiaen, Formosa, 

Kémne, Rev, G. Jy Minamimachi, Ushigome, T6kts, 

Key, It. A.B.,U. 8, Legation, T3 

King, Rev. A. Fy tf, Sakae-cho, Shits, TOR, 

Kirby, R, J 8, Taki, Tokio, 

Knox, 1d, Rev. G, W., Union Theological Seminary New York Ci 
U.S.A. 

Layard, R, de B, HB, M. Consul, Tamstt, Formosa 

Leavitt, Rev, Ey 325 Taki, Toki, 

Lehmann, Kadolph, 30 Doshin machi, Koishikawa, Toki, 

Loyd, Rev. A, $6, Toul, TOK 

Lanholm, De. Jy 8, Kaga Vashiki, TO, 

Lowder, J. Fy 15, Vokobaraa 

Kowther, Gerard, Beitish Embassy, Washington, 

MacCauley, Clay, 25, Beacon St, Boston. 

MacNas, Rev. T, AC, 2, Nishimachi, Nihon-enoki, 

Madeley, Rev. W, F, Senda 

MeKim, Rt, Rev. Bishop, 38, Taukij, TOkis, 

Mason, WW. B, Shiba Keenchi, Tokio 

Meriwether, C, Box 65, Washington, D.C, U.S A: 





», Dak, U, 





















































xiv ORDINARY SERS, 


Miynbe, Dr, Ky Agsieultural College, Sapporo, 
Miller, R. S United States Legation, THK, 
Mortison, Jats S. 200, Randolph St, 

Mone, ¥. $, Kae, 

Murdock, J, 45 Shimo Takanawa, Shiba Ke, Tokio, 
Paget, RLS, Brsh Agency, Cairo. 

Parkt, 1G, H. DM, Legation, Toki 
Parley, Kev, W. B66, Bln, Yokohama, 
Paton, Rev J.T, Kerarumarador Kins, 
Youle MF, Nagas, 

Pern, Rev, G, 1, Hoston, Mass, U.S. A. 
Peuy, T. Fy Saktrdamaehi, Araby 
Petes, Rev. A., Kagoshima, 

Vigtt, HEC, 35, Yokota, 
Palianorsky, Mf. Ruan Lagetion, TOG 
Poole Otis A, 178, Yokohama, 

Pract, Rev. i. Lay 35 Kawaguehismachi, Osaka, 

Renters, J B, Th HM, Legation, Tokio, 

Reon, Michel, bis, Place de Panthion, Pars, 

Ries, De. Ladving, Imperial University, Tokio, 

Ryde Rey, ¥, Tu, 89 St, Helen's Gardens, North Kensington, London, W. 
Sehedel, Jon, Villa Bde}, Wildensorgerweg, No, 5, Bamberg, Bavaria 
Scherer, Kew’ J A. Cahsent) 

Serb, Dy Jo 19, Hrakawnch 
Scot, Rev. John, 5, Taukij, Tokio 
Soper, Rev. Jolis, Aoyama, Tokio, 

Spooner, Professor D. 13 —Slamese Legation, Tokio, 

Swe Rev, C.F, Trulli, Toki 

Swift J.T, 6 Unsarygakucho Suragads 

“Tag, Dr. Boon, 1, Nis konyncho, Kiobass, Tokko, 
“ery, H. Ty 13, Relnamaka, Akasaka, Tokio, 

Thomson Rev. R, A. 395 Nishome, Kitenosmacht, Kobe, 
son A. My Le tt, Ay 66, Broadway, New Vor, U.S. A, 
‘Topping, Rev, Henry, 30, Tashi, Toki 

‘Troup, James, Shedeld Grange, Botley, Hampeire, England, 
‘Tyng. Rev. T. 8, Nara 

Van de Folder 1:, Netherlands Legation, Tokio, 

Vickers, Enoch Howard, 71, Isaragomach, Shiba, TOO, 

Wilford, A. 1, 1, Yokohama,  (ebtent) 

Walne, Rev. EN, Nagai, 

Walsh, T, Villa Monte Fone, 12, Poggio Imperiale, Florence, Italy. 



























Sanchome, 

















ORDINARY MEMBES, ~ 


Walter, W.B, 6/0 Jardine Matheson & Co,, Yokohama, 
Watkia, RG, Hotel Metropole, Toki, absent). 
Weipert, Dr. H., Cemman Consul, Soo}, Core, 

Weston, Rev, Walter fo Rey, © G. Gardner, Kobe, 
White, Rev, W. Jy 6, Taki, To 

Whitehead, J, Beethom, 11. B.M, 
Wileman, A, EH, B, M, Vice Consul, Kite, 
Wood, Prof. ¥, "Ey Nara 

Woodd, C,H. B, 14, Sakaecho, Shiba, Tokio. absent), 
Woodward, 4. Me Tracy, 6/0 Shoyekikan Head Cee, atka, 
Wyckot, M.N,, Moji Gakuvia, Shrokane, ‘Tok, 

















CONSTITUTION & BY-LAWS 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ASIATIC 


Anz. 1. 


Ar. HL 


Ant, TIL 


Ant. IV, 


Ann V. 


Ann, VI 


SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


Revise Marcu, 1897, 





NAME AND OBJECTS. 

‘The Name ofthe Socey shall be Tite AstAriC SocurTy 
on Jarax, 

‘The object ofthe Sock sal bet collet and pla 
information on subjects relatag to Japan and other Aaale 
Counties, 

‘Communion on ober aabjects may, within the die 
cretion of the Cotne} be received by the Sock, bat shall 
not be published amoog the Papers forming the Traasctions. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The Society shall const of Honorary and Ordinary 
Members 

Honorary Menbeas sll be adnited vpon special 
rounds, 0 be determined in each case by the Comel, 
‘They stall not be resident in Japan and shall not py 
ceiraoe fevor anna tbcrption, 

MEMERSHLE, 

Ordinary Member sal pay, on hr election, an entrance 
fun of Five yon and atberipton for the creat yes 
‘Those resident la Jepen sill pay an anneal abseipton 
cf Five yen. Thowe oot reirt in Japan sall pay an 
‘nna anbeeipton of Tee yen, 

Any Member elected after June joth shall not be re 
aquired to pay the stbcripion for the year of bis lection 
Salen he withes to reosive the Tranactions of the pas 
tein ofthe Sei. 

‘Ordinary members resident in Japan may become life 
enters 

‘On election by pesing the entrance fee andthe sm 

ty yon. 











Ant, VII, 


‘Avr, VILL. 


dor, TK, 


dor, X. 


‘consrrrorI0N, 


b. At any time afterwards within s period of twenty 
years by paying the sum of fity yen, less yen 2.50 
for each year of membership; 

¢. After the expimtion of twenty years on application to 

the Treasurer without ferther payment, 

Ordinary members not resident in Japan my become life 
members — 

‘@ On election by paying the entrance fee and the sum 

of thirty yen 

2}, At any time afterwards within a period of twenty years 

by eying the sum of thirty yo, less yen 1.0 for 
‘each year of membership; 

¢- After the expiration of tweaty years on application to 

the Treasurer without forther payment, 

‘Members hitherto resident in Japan who leave it with the 
Intention of resident permanently abroad shall for the pur 
pose of their subsequent subscription, or lifesmembership, 
be regarded as members not resident in Japén, provided the 
‘Treasuter is notified of their change of residence, 

‘The Annval Subscription shall be payable in advance, on 
the 1st of January in each year, 

‘Any Member falling to pay his subscription for the current 
year by the goth of June shall be reminded of his omission 
by the Treasurer, If his subscription till remains unpaid 
fon the jtst of December of that year, he shall be considered 
to have resigned his Membership. 

Every Member shall be ended to receive the publications 
‘of the Soeety during the period of his Membership, 

OFFICERS, 

‘The Officers of the Society shall be »— 

A President, 

‘Two VicePresidents, 

A Corresponding Secretary. 

‘Two Recording Secretaries, 

A Treasurer, 

‘A Libarian, 














councit, 

‘The affairs of the Society shall be managed by « Couneil 
composed of the Offcers for the current year and ten 
ordinary Members, i 


‘conemrreTtox, wi 





MEETINGS, 
‘Ant. XT, General Meetings of the Society and Meetings of the 
Counc shall be held as the Council shall have appointed 


‘and announced, 

‘Ant, XII, The Annoal Meeting of the Society shall be held ia 
December, at which the Council shall present its Annual 
Report and the Treasurer's Statements of Accounts, duly 
audited by two Members nominated by the President. 

Ant, XII, Nine Members shall form a quorum at an Annual 
Meeting, and Five Members at a Council Meeting, At 
fall Meetings of the Society and Counell, in the absence 
of the President and Vice-President, a Chairman sball be 
elected by the Meeting. ‘The Chairman shall not 
‘vote less there is an equality of votes, 

‘Ant, XIV, Visitors (including representatives of the Press) may be 
‘admitted to the General Meetings by Members of the 
Society, but shall not be permitted to address the Meeting 
‘except by invitation ofthe Chairman. 

Ante XV, All Members of the Society shall he elected by the 
Council. They shall be proposed at one Meeting, of the 
Council. andl balloted for at the next, ope black ball in five 
to exclude; and their Election aball be announced at the 
General Meeting following. 

Aur, XVI, ‘The Officers and other Members of Council shall be elected 
boy ballot at the Annual Meeting, and shall hold olfice for 
fone year. 

An. XVI. The Council sll fl up all Vacencies in its Membership 
which occur between Annual Mestings, 


PUBLICATION, 
‘Avr, XVIII, ‘The published ‘Transactions ofthe Society shall contain:— 
(2) Such papers and notes read before the Society as the 
‘Council shall have selected, and an absract of the 
Alisession thereon: 
(2) The Minutes ofthe Geveral Meeting 
G) And atthe end of each anacal volume, the Reports 
snd Accounts presented tothe last Anaual Meeting, 
the Conatitation and By-Laws of the Society and « 
ist of Members, 
“Tweatysive separtte copies of each published paper shall 
be placed at the disposal of the author and the same number 








Ar, XX, 


Ant. XXT, 


Ant, XXII, 


‘Axr, XXL, 


‘Ant, XXIV, 


consrrTUTION, 


shall be reserved by the Council to be disposed of as it 
sees i 

"The Connell shall have power {0 distbate copies ofthe 
‘Transactions at its discretion, 

“The Council shall have power to publish, in separate 
fom, papers or documents which it coosiers of sufcient 
interest or importance, 

‘Papers accepted by the Counel shall beeome the property 
ofthe Society and eanaot be published anywhere without 
onset of the Council, 

Acceptnce of a paper for readiog ata General Meting 
of the Society doesnot bind the Society to its pbliaton 
aiterwards, But when the Counell has decided not to 
‘publish ny paper accepted for reading, that paper shall be 
restored to the author without any restriction as (0 it 
farther use 











MAKING OF BY-LA\ 
‘The Council shall have power to make and amend By: 
Laws for its own and the Socety's guidance provided that 
these are not incoasitent with the Constitution; and a 
Gener) Meeting, by 8 majority vote, may suspend the 
operation of any By-Law. 
AMENDMENTS, 

None of the foregoing Articles of the Constitution can 
be amended except ata General Meeting by a ote of two- 
thirds ofthe Members present, and only if due notice of tht 
proposed. Amendment shall have been given ata previous 
General Meeting. 


weLaws, at 


BY-LAWS. 





GENERAL MEETINGS, 





Arr. 1, ‘The Sesion of the Society shall coincide with the 
Calendar Year, the Annual Meeting taking place in 
December 

Any TT, Ordinarily the Session shall consist of nine monthly 


General Meetings; but {t may include a less or greater 
‘number when the Counell finds reason for such a change. 

Awt, IH, ‘The place and time of Meeting shall be fixed be the 
Council, preference being given, when the Meeting is held 
in Toki6, 10 4 pm, on the Second Wednesday of exch 
‘month, ‘The place of meeting may be in Yokohama when 
the occasion fs favourable 

Ant, IV, ‘Timely notice of every General Meeting shall be sent 
bby post to the address of every Member resent ia T8ki0 
or Yokohama, 











ORDER OF BUSINESS AT GENERAL MEETINGS, 
‘Ant, V, ‘The Order of Business at General Meetings shall be :— 

(GE Action on the Minctes of the last Meeting; 

2) Communication from the Council; 

(3) Miscellaneous Business; 

4) The Reading and Discussion of papers 

"The above order shall be observed except when the 
Chairman shall rule otherwise, 

‘At Annual Meetings the Order of Business shall include, 
{in addition to the foregoing matters — 

(5) The Reading of the Council's Annual Report and 
‘Treasurer's account, and submission of these forthe 
action of the Meeting upon them ; 

(6 The Election of Officers and Council as directed by 
Articl: XVI, of the Constitution, 


MEETINGS OF COUNCIL, 


‘Aus, VL ‘The Council shall appoint its own Mestings, preference 
1s to time being given 0 4 Pf, on the First Wednesday 
of each month 


texte meaws, 


‘Ant, VIT, Timely noice of every Counel Meeting shall be sent by 
post to the address of every Member of the Council, nd 
shall ontain a statement of any extraordinary business to + 
be done, 
ORDER OF BUSINESS AT COUNCIL MEETINGS, 
‘Ans, VIII, The Order of Business at Council Meetings shall be: 
(G2) Action upon the Minotes of last Meeting; 
(2) Repmts of the Corresponding Secretary, 
of the Publication Coromite, 
of the Treasurer, 
of the Librarian, 
sand of Special Committees; 
(3) The Flection of Members; 
(4) The Nomination of Candidates for Membership of the 
Society 
(5) Miscellaneous Business; 
(6) Acceptance of papers tobe read before the Society 
(7) Arrangement of the Bsiness of the next General 
Meeting. 
PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, 
Aart, IX, There shall be a standing Committee ented the Publi 
cation Committee and composed of the Seeretaries, the 
Librarian, and any Members appointed by the Coane. Tt 
shall ordiowly be presided over by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 
‘Teshall carry through the pablication of the Transactions 
of the Society, and the reissue of Parts out of print, 
1t shall report periodically to the Connell and set ander 
its authority. 
1 shall audit the accounts for printing the Transactions, 
Jt shall not allow authors? manuscripts ‘or printer? 
proofs af these to go out of its custody for other than the 
Society's purposes. 
DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
Ant, X. ‘The Corresponding Secretary shall 
1, Conduct the Correspondence of the Society; 
2. Arrange for and issue notice of Council Meetings, and 
provide that all oficial business be brought duly 
tnd in order before each Meeting; 








Asa, XI 


Avr, XII, 


BY-LAWS, ay 


1g Atteod every Council Meeting or give notice to the 
Recording Secretary that he will be absent 

4, Notify new officers and Members of Council of th 
‘appointment and send them each a copy of the 
By-Laws; 

4. Notify. new Members of the Society of thelr election 
‘and send them copies of the Articles of Constitution 
and of the Library Catalogue: 

6, Unite with the Recording Secretary, Treasurer and 
Librarian in drafting the Annual Report of the 
Council and in preparing for publication all matter 
‘as defined in Article XVII of the Constitation 

‘7 Act as Chairman of the Publication Committee, and 
take fat charge of authors’ manuscripts and proofs 
struck off for use at Meetings. 





RECORDING SECRETARIES, 

Of the Recording Secretaries, one shall reside in ‘POLIO 
sand one in Yokohama, each having ordinarily duties only 
{in connection with Meetings of the Society or its Council 
Ineld in the place where he resides, 








DUTIES OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 

‘The Recording Secretary shall;— 

1, Keep Minutes of General Meetings; 

2. Make arrangements for General Meetings as instructed 
by the Councll, and notify Members resident in 
‘Tokio and Yokohama ; 

4 Toform the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer of 
the election of new Members, 

4 Attend every General Meeting of Council, or, in ease 
‘of absence, depute the Corresponding Secretary or 
some other Members of Council to perform his daties 
fand forward to him the Minute Book; 

5. Act for the Corresponding Secretary in the Tater's 
absence; 

6, Act on the Publication Committees 

7. Assist in drafting the Annual Report of the Council 
‘and in preparing for publication the Minutes of the 
General Meetiogs and the Constitution and By-laws 
of the Society; 





Aer, XU, 





Bv-LANS, 


8, Furnish absiracts of Proceedings at General Meetings 
to newspapers and public prints as directed by the 
Council, 


DUTIES OF TREASURER, 

‘The Treasurer shall — 

1, Take charge of the Society's Funds in accordance with 
the instruction of the Counel, 

2, Apply to the President to appoint Auditors, and 
present the Annual Balance sheet to the Couneil duly 
‘audited before the date of the Annual Meeting 

‘3 Attend every Counell Meeting and Report when 
requested upon the money alflrs of the Society, oF 
fn case of absence depute some Member of the 
Council to act for him, furnishing im with sue 
{information and documents as may be necessary; 

‘4. Notify new members of the amount of entrance fee 
tnd subscription then due 

4, Collect subscriptions and notify Members of their 
‘unpaid. subseriptions once in or about January and 
‘again in or about June; apply to Agents for the 
sale of the Society's Transactions in Japan and 
bron for payment of suis owing to the Society ; 

6, Pay out all Monies for the Society under the direction 
‘of the Counell, making no single payment in excess 
‘of Ten Dollars without special vote of the Council. 

‘r Toform the Librarian when a new Member has pald 
bis entrance fee and fist subscription ; 

8, Sebmit to the Couneil at its January Meeting the 
‘ames 01 Members who have not paid their subscrip- 
tion for the past year; and after action has been 
taken by the Counell, fornih the Librarian with the 
ames of any Members to whom the sending of the 
‘Transactions is to be suspended or stopped, 

9, Prepare for publication the List of Members of the 
Society, 

DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN, 

‘The Libeaing shall:— 

4, Take charge of the Society's Library and stock of 
‘Transactions, keep its books and periodicals in order, 








VLANs. xxvil 


catalogue all additions to the Library, and supesin- 
tend the binding and preservation ofthe books; 

2, Cary out the Regolations of the Couticll for the use 
and Tending of the Society's hooks; 

4 Send copies of the Transactions to all Tlonorary 
‘Members, to all Ordinary Members not in arrears for 
{dues according tothe list furnished by the Treasuer, 
‘and to all Societies and Jouroals, the names of which 
‘are on the list of Exchanges 

4 Arrange with bookseller and others for the sale of 
the Transactions as directed by the Councll, send the 
required number of each issue fo the appointed 
agents, and keep « record ofall such business. 

6, Draw up List of Exchanges of Journals and of atai- 
loos to the Library for Snsetion in the Counel's 
Annual Report 

7. Make additions to the Library as iostructed by the 
Counsel 

8, Prevent to the Council at its November Meeting « 
statement of the stock of Transactions porsesedl by 
the Society; 

9, Act on the Pobl + 

40, Attend every Counell Meeting and report on Tlleary 
matters, or if absent, send to the Corresponding 
Secretary & satement of any matter of immediate 
Importance, 














LIBRARY AND MEETING ROOM, 

Amr, XV, The Society's Rooms and Library shall be in Teokij? 
‘Tokio, to which may be addressed all letters and 
parcels not sent tothe private address of the Corres: 
ponding Secretary, Treasurer, or Librarian, 

‘Anr. XVL ‘The Library shall be open to Members for consultation 
uring the day, the keys of the bookcases being 
fn the possession of the Librarian or other Members 
‘of Council resident inthe neighbourhood : and books 
ray be borrowed on applying to the Librarian. 


SALE OF TRANSACTIONS, 


‘Aut, XVI A Member may oblain at balfpece for bis own use 
copies of any Part of the Transactions. 


wi WLANs, 


‘Avr, XVIIT, The Transtetions shall be on sale by Agents approved 
of by the Counell and sball be supplied to these 
Agents at discount prices fixed by the Counell. 








